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Coffee means “Berry wine”. 


Hot water forced up Glass top lets you £. Centuries ago the Arabs learned to roast the 
through tube ‘ see water as it is S dry seeds of a native plant, then boil them in 
falls back into forced up and en- Pa water to make a pleasant drink. They called this 
ables you to tell ee drink coffee, which means “berry wine.” Ever 
when coffee is ' “ since that time, men have been experimenting 
done. - with different ways of making coffee, trying to get 

the flavor and aroma which pleased them most. 


cottee -basket. 


The electric percolator 

_—_t+—This perforated One of the most satisfactory coffee-making devices has been the 
ele-telel-Tmel lial on percolator, especially since the development of the modern elec- 
utes water evenly trically-operated models. The percolator looks much like any 
over the ground attractive coffee-server, except that it has a hollow glass knob 
coffee. in the center of the closely fitting lid. 


.»+has a recessed well, 

~«—Coffee basket Water is placed in the bottom of the percolator: ground coffee 
(perforated) in a perforated tray near the top. A tube runs from near the 
bottom of a recessed well, up to a point just below the glass knob 
Hot water passes in the lid. Around this tube, near the bottom, is a disc through 
alaeltlolimme | ae] lale| which a few small holes have been drilled. Just below the disc 1s 
ol di: Ma S aicelae a washer slightly smaller than the well. The disc rests on the rim 
ing substances of the well; water enters the well by flowing through the holes in 
which give color, the disc and over the washer. 


taste and aroma. ..+in which water is heated by electricity 


On the outside of the well is the heating element-—a metal 
This strong solvu- ribbon or wire which becomes hot when a current of electricity 
tion mixes with is forced through it. 

the clear water ...and is forced to the top of the pot. 

until desired 


When the electricity is turned on, the water in the well is heated 
strength is 


almost instantly. As it becomes hot, a portion turns to steam 
reached. and expands to push the free washer against the disc, blocking 
the holes. Thus, there is only one place the remaining heated 


Enclosing disc water can escape, and that is up into the tube. 


i_— with small per- 
f There it is distributed by a spreader 
=| rol gelilelary 


When some of the heated water has been forced up the tube, 
—1 ———~ Free washer the pressure lessens, the washer drops away, and cold water enters 

on tube. the well, to be heated and forced up the tube in its turn. In a few 
seconds, heated water begins to bubble out of the top of the tube. 
~~ Heating unit. splashing into the glass knob, then falling down onto a perforated 
disc called a spreader. 


-+- and seeps down through the ground coffee. 

Fhis distributes the hot water evenly over the ground coffee, the 
water seeps through, dissolving out the elements which give 
; coffee its taste, aroma and color, then drops into the bottom of 
Heating element causes water in this chamber to the percolator. The process continues as long as the current 1s 
boil.. Valve arrangement (disc and washer) pre- on, stops almost instantly when the current is turned off. 
vents it from boiling into pot, so water is forced up ; 
through the tube. 


A 25’’x 36” enlargement of this advertisement, for use as a wall chart will be: «at 
to teachers on request. Write for chart I-44 to School Service, Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Co. , 306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30. (a. 


Water forced up through the tube falls back into pot 
elim elorsiiale Mislgel'leliMelceltlileMaclil-t-MelileMulht-Tm Calis Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


the clear water. The longer this circulation contin- 
ves, the stronger the solution of coffee becomes \ \ estin nghouse 


Offices Every where 





Plants in 25 Cities 
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Home again! \n those two words is everything our fighting men 
dream about ...and fight for. They look forward to the little 
things that mark a way of living... friendliness and hospitality 
so quickly summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke”. With 
Coca-Cola in your family refrigerator, you’re always ready to 
offer welcome. From Atlanta to the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands 


for the pause that refreshes,—has become a global symbol of good 


will and of good living. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Have a Coca-Cola=So glad you're back again 
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1. OV welcoming a home-coming sailor 


-the global 
high-sign 








It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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Valuable.. Effective.. New Cardboard Teeth Model 
Get it with IPANA’S 5-WAY DENTAL HEALTH PLAN 











Y THE hundreds, enthusiastic comments have been pouring in 
from teachers throughout the nation, praising Ipana’s 5-Way 
Plan for dental care. Included in this popular, carefully planned 
program isa larger-than-life-size set of teeth modeled in cardboard. 
And this cardboard teeth model alone, they write, is proving 
sila —_— sags invaluable in stressing the importance of dental health. With it, 
ee pupils actually see just how to brush teeth and massage gums. 
Work is simplified for the teacher. And the children are more 
interested because they understand. 






“Now every child wants to demon- 
strate tooth brushing and gum mas- 





Check-up Charts and Certificates also encourage 


sage with the model. This is a great better care of teeth and gums 
© ° ° ° 4 
motivating piece of material, says “Your charts play an important part in our daily health inspec- 
a Virginia teacher. tion,” writes one teacher. Children work so earnestly to win the 
Dental Certificate that often notable improvements are quickly 


seen in their dental care habits. Many school nurses, principals 
and parents have complimented teachers on the good results. 

Ipana’s material also includes an attractive, colored “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” wall chart, containing additional information for 
planning dental health lessons—and a teacher’s outline explaining 
the simple procedure for a complete program on dental health. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail today for Ipana’s 5-Way 
Plan. 
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TEACHERS — 





Be Proud of Your Profession / 


DO YOU ever make the deprecating remark, “I'm only a teacher”? Perhaps you 
are talking with someone more directly connected with the fighting effort; perhaps 
you have just completed a trying day. For the moment you have lost your perspec- 


tive—you are almost inclined to leave your noble and time-honored profession. 


“Only a teacher.” Only the guiding factor in America’s future-—the factor on 


which we depend for bringing up our youth to follow the American way of life! 


“Only a teacher.” Yet in your hands are the teaching, the guiding, the encourage- 


ment of tomorrow’s leaders. What other profession can claim that responsibility ? 


“Only a teacher.” Yet your pupils, your community, your nation, look to you for 


direction and help. Why not assume your appropriate place in our democracy? 


Forget that apologetic attitude! Play the role for which you have prepared. Accept 
the niche in your community life which everyone expects you to fill. Help your 


school patrons realize the value of the sacred trust which they have given you. 


Be Proud of Your Profession / 


This schoolroom scene, so true to life, is 
reproduced from the teacher recruiting 
and public relations poster issued by 
the National Education Association. 
Copies in full color may be obtained 


from your state education association. 


Editor 
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LET’S LAUGH 





— 
fhe clever remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. Do 
you know an amusing one? Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay you 
one dollar. All items should be typed, or written in ink. Be sure to sign your 
own first name. Address: Let’s Laugh, THe Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Marv Jane, aged five years, was Visit - 
ne schoo! with her mother, who was a 
former teacher. 

The principal said to Mary Jane, “You 
are getting to be quite a young lady.” 

Mary Jane looked up and answered, 
“I'm young, but I’m not a lady.” 

Myriie S. FINNEY 
Chula Vista, California 


A seventh grade boy was asked to de- 
fine the word fear. He replied, “A tear 
is the watery part of a cry.” 

Betry Lee KUNKE#E! 
Mulkeytown, Illinois 


During health class we were discussing 
the number of teeth a person has. 

One girl said, after painstakingly 
counting her teeth with finger and 
tongue, “I have thirty-four!” 

Evervone laughed, but she came back 
with, “Oh, I know what mistake I made. 
| counted my double teeth twice.” 

MaARILYNN MANNY 
Maquoketa, Iowa 


Henry was supposed to wear his glass- 
d PF S 


s constantly. Once when he was not 
wearing them, his teacher took him to 
Lash. 

“Henry, why aren't you wearing your 
glasses? she asked. 


“I was tired behind my ears,” was the 
reply. 
Sister GERTRUDI 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Sue was putting the border on a pic 
ture. “I'm almost done,” she remarked. 
‘I just have to put the hem on.” 

Doris MoRTON 


Cerro Gordo, Iline iS 


Earl, aged six, came dashing into the 
classroom late. 
“Oh, Miss Rice,” he said hastily, 
“Mother and I both Slept overtime.” 
Jean C. Rict 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Donna Gail’s mother had hooked the 
screen door to keep her inside. 
A neighbor came to the door and asked 
the little girl to open it for her. 
Donna Gail replied, “No; if I open 
the door, I will go out.” 
ELAINE PANNELL 
Decatur, Alabama 


My fourth grade had organized a club. 
During the first meeting the clock in 
our room stopped. 

After the meeting I turned to the sec- 
retary and told her she would have to 
write the minutes of the meeting and 
have them ready for the next meeting. 
am, a very solemn, brown-eyed boy, 
said, “I don’t see how on earth Betty 
Jean can write the minutes when the 
lock stopped.” 

KATHRYN BrowN 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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In first-grade numbers, the teacher 
was beginning a lesson on the days of the 
weck. To introduce the topic she asked 
how many of the children knew the 
names of the days. Several hands were 
raised and the teacher called on one 
bright-eyed little girl. 

Beverly proudly rose and said, “Sun- 
day, Monday, and Always!” 

DorotHy Gross 
Athens, Illinois 


The second grade had planted minia- 
ture gardens in the sand table. When the 
corn and parsley came up, Charles shout- 
ed joyfully, “Oh, teacher, I have three 
corns and my parsonage is up!” 

Grace E. Durrieip 
Montrose, Colorado 


In teaching the use of commas I wrote 
on the blackboard, “I like apples and 
peaches and oranges and plums.” 

Then I asked, “How could I write this 
sentence without using so many ands?” 

Barbara, raising her hand, replied, 
“T like fruit.” 

HrLrN Compo 
Hailesboro, New York 


My third grade had been studying the 
use of titles with persons’ names. When 
I gave them a test, I asked each one to 
write the name of his teacher, his prin- 
cipal, his father and mother. 

Don Gene thought for a few seconds 
ind then wrote “Miss Putman, Mr. Besser, 
Homer and Elizabeth.” 

ELoise PUTMAN 
England, Arkansas 


Little Paul was pulling a dog by his 
tail. 
“You musn’t do that,” warned his 
mother. “He'll bite you.” 
“Oh, no,” replied Paul. “At this end 
he doesn’t bite.” 
Mary ELIzABErH CONSTANCE 
Oakland, California 


Even young children are air-minded 
today. 

At noon some of the pupils in our 
school go across the street for a hot 
lunch. Two members of the School 
Patrol lead the way. 

The other day, while awaiting the or- 
der “Go!” one first-grade boy said to 
another, “Joseph, get ready for the 
take-off.” 

Grace R. BARNWELL 
Pawnee, Illinois 


While a young mother was bathing her 
baby, a neighbor’s little girl, Elizabeth, 
came in to watch the process, carrying 
with her a much battered doll. 

“How long have you had your baby?” 
asked Elizabeth. 

“Three months,” answered the mother. 

“My, but you've kept her nice!” ex- 
claimed the little girl. 

Grace LINDSEY 
Electra, Texas 
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THE SMART TEACHER knows the answer to that question. 
She knows that such an embarrassing situation can easily 
be taken in stride by the use of McKesson’s A-200 Pyrinate. 


She knows it’s the right solution, because — 


. it kills all forms of lice —and their eggs—that 


infest human beings. 


. it’s quickly effective. Just one application—15 
minutes contact —does the job in practically 


every Case. 
... it’s thoroughly proved by 8,000 clinical tests. 


... it’s entirely adaptable for children. Non-toxic, 


non-allergic. 


... it’s easy to use. And removed easily with soap 


and warm water. Washes out of clothing. 
... it’s economical. Full size jar only 45¢. 


...it’s guaranteed by McKesson & Robbins— 
famous for reliable drugs since 1833. 


This modern, scientific parasiti- 
cide — developed in cooperation 
with Dr. Walter K. Angevine of 
Washington, D.C.—can be ob- 
tained from your druggist. 


McKESSON’S 


Nasal 
PYRINATE 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. * NEW YORK * BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 


July 1to August 24 









Summer School Office 


Na 





City 


Graduate 
Biclogy, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- 


and undergraduate courses in Art, 


ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 


Social Sciences, and Physical Education 


Emphasis on education for and in the post- 


war period, 


Plays 


ind Lectures deal 


Special features include and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts 


ing with current problems 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 


of an automobile 


UNIV, 
0 


COLORADO 


ERSITY 
j 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
([ dept. T.) 


Please send complete information 


regarding the Summer Session 


me 
ind No 


and State 











SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 
TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS. 
Courses offered cover: ACTIVITY PROGRAMS— 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS— SOCIAL STUDIES--ARITHMETIC 
SCIENCE — CREATIVE EXPRESSION —- MANUAL 
ARTS—MUSIC— RHYTHMS NURSERY SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, etc. 


Write for information at once 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B,410S. Michigan Blvwd., Chicago 5, lll. 














APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS ] 


On Genuine Moentone Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2',x3'. guaran- 
teed Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed 
day service. Established, 1898 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., 











EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

We cooperate with aselected group of teach- 

ers who are worthy of better teaching and 

administrative positions. Last year we rec- 

ommended teachers in thirty-three different 

states. Thisis a good year to secure promo. 


tion. BYRON COSBY 


S40 Rockies 


LaCrosse, Wis. 














For YOU —A Good Position. 
Teachers” Service Bureau, 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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CHILDREN’S 


devoted to verse writ 
Contributions must bi 
the teacher, with a 


This department is 
ten by children. 


ubmitted by you, as 


letter stating the conditions under whicl 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is the pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done during a class period, no assignment 
having been made in advance. Verse 
uritten by the class as a whole is also 
acceptable. Use a separate sheet for each 
poem and include the pupil’s name and 
vrade, name and address of the school, 


and your Send contributions to: 


name. 
Che ( hildren’s Corner 
Tir INsrrucror, Dansville, N.Y 


THe Prairit 
Out on the prairie 
‘SO cool and $o bright 
How beautiful it is 
At day and at night 
Wherever I roam 
Vll always come home 


To the beautiful prairie 
So big and so bright. 


Avice Ractiet SraNrorD, | s/ Grad 
North Ward School, Shamrock, Texas 
Onera Barrett, Teacher 


IN SPRING 


rhe air smells sweet because it’s spring. 
Vhe feeling is a wonderful thing. 

The erass is greener, 

The taller; 

Soon there will be showers 


trees are 


To push up those tlowers. 
Vhe 
bor 


birds sing with cheer 
is here! 


tr Grad 


it's spring—spring 


ANTHONY Riciticui, 


Broadway School, Long Branch, N.J. 
Frances Brarserr, Teacher 
THe RAIN 


Oh, the beautiful rain! 


| love it, don’t you? 
The clouds darken, 


The lightning flashes, 


The thunder roars, 
The stars are blotted out 
l ike faded dresses 
NorMa Jean FHIpMPsTran, 
6th Grad: 
Public School, Graham, Mo. 
Nina Bette Horapay, Teacher 
Tie WIND 


The wind is singing all day long. 
| like to hear its joyful song. 

a little breeze, 
like 


The wind makes waves as high as trees, 


Sometimes it's just 
Sometimes it sounds Hercules. 
But sometimes only to your knees. 


Sometimes the wind amounts to little, 


And only makes the water ripple. 
Macrrapy, 6f/) Grade 
West Nyack, N.Y. 

Head mistress 


MICHAE! 
Montill School, 
Les 


Fusu BONSALL, 














seen many 

pportunities for teachers who wish to make a 
be tter position —for higher salar: 
blank today Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 


2 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Plan Your Personal Post-War 
World. The Educational Field has 
changes due to present conditions. Excellent 


change for | 
Write for applic sation | 


First 
Second 


LARAMIE , 













Term July 8 to aaent 5 







Term August 7 to Sept. 2 
WYOMING 




















UNIVERSITY 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS JUNE 28 to AUG. 4 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. i 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, 





While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
(‘Bulletin upon request. 


Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, 
Secondary and 
Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 


demand. Send 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 





ESTABLISHED 188s , 
for information 
Home Office: 
25 East Jackson Bivd. Member 
Chicago N.A.T.A. 
——--— Corresponding Agencies :— 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 








Series B 


75 pages of valuable ideas and 





designs for interesting class pro) 

ects in each Problem and Ides 

Portfolio. 

No. 1—Elementary Projects $1 

No. 2 
The American Crayon 

Company 
Dept. 102 Sandusky, Ohio 


Advanced Projects $1 
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TEACHERS <<" 


administrators in all the states from Maine to California in- 
elusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them fer 





AGENCY their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registrat 
CHICAGO teachers, both experienced and in€xperienced, who have ir c 
ontinued advancement in the teaching field. Member of N.A TA 


Our Service is 


Nationwide 


Address: 1200-10 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Illinois 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


+ years superior placement service 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


Every state in our territory faces serious teacher 
shortage. Unusual opportunities for advancement 
California to Alaska. Free Life Membership fot 
immediate enrollment. Register now! 











Free Registration Free Registration N 


2: ROCKY MT TEA Aaron Big D a For Teach ‘ 
= i eman or Teachers 

3% ROCKY. li UF. CHEERS’ For Gos Positions throughout the West in- T 
38 AGENCY : cluding California, Oregon and Washington. A 
5 410 U.S.NaT. Bann Bioc DENVER COLO Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 





CLARK-BREWE 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 





ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Also Normal Critic and Supe gvisery positions 
ember of N. A. T. A. 


a 





*HUGHES 


Agency 


Teachers 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
ou never before had such an opportunity to advance pre 
fessionally and financially You probably never Ww" have 
auch an opportunity again. Why not cash in on it 


Member —National Association Teachers Agencies 


~ 





PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5 1906 








Dept. Establishe 
the est. 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau ' ot 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully. We will make 50 application aay 
original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enroliment. Once a member always 4 - 
ity, Me 
a8 238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kanene C 
Western Reference and Bond Association, ih and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bo 
ve . 


42nd Yr. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 


placing teachers from Kindergarten to Uni 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 














Page THE drawings on this page will 
32 help children to illustrate animal 
stories and farm life. The teacher should 
encourage them to begin by painting an 
animal large on the paper. If possible, 
they should paint at an easel because 
then they can use large, free arm move- 
ments. 

An easy way for them to draw hens, 
roosters, ducks, swans, and geese is to 
begin by drawing the head, and then slide 
the pencil down the back and up to the 
tail. Then, beginning at the lower part 
of the head, draw the line down to the 
feet and up to the tail. Look carefully 
before drawing the feet; put them in the 
right place and be sure to make them 
large enough. 

The children will like to represent 
fur by making little lines, as in the 
rabbit drawing. 


Page NOT many children below sixth 
33° grade can do construction 
work as this. Upper-grade pupils may 
like to make model factories and cam- 
ouflage them. 
ested in the photographs on this page, 
even though they may not care to con- 
struct the same kind of buildings. 
Children in grades one and two may 
like to model little animals out of non- 
hardening clay. figures to 
be taken home should be modeled from 
water-mixed clay and painted when they 
have hardened. 

Primary children also like to make 
crude barns and houses out of any mate- 
teacher 


such 


Such pupils will be inter- 


Permanent 


rial they can find. The wise 
will let her pupils experiment. 


Page A CHILD who does even a very 
34 simple part of a mural feels he 
has a share in the project. Designing 
and painting it is an excellent group 
activity. 

Murals help give life to geography. 
Children have to know the facts in order 
to picture them. 

Children learn many things about col- 
or by painting a mural. The purpose in 
making this one was to cover the dark 

lackboard and liven up the room; so 
bright colors like rich red, deep blue, 
and yellow were used. The greens were 
fresh and clear. 

Teachers who have not had their pu- 
pils make murals ask many questions, 
uch as, “How many work on it at one 
time?” and “Where do you keep it be- 
tween work periods?” 

When a mural is being started, more 
children can work on it at one time 
than can when it is nearing completion. 
Toward the end it is important to con 
sider the color of each little space in re 
ition to others near it, and one can’t be 
decided upon until another is painted. 

_ If tempera paint is used the mural can 
% rolled up when dry and put away 
till next time. 


: 
ry THESE pictures will help children 

to model rabbits out of clay. One 
of the first things we need to teach them 
in clay modeling is not to have parts 
ticking out, for these parts will break 
when dry, A rabbit modeled like the 
“rawing at the top of this page will be 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


very solid, because the ears are close to 
the body. 

When the rabbit has hardened, it may 

be painted with tempera paint. Chil- 
dren like to use white paint and put a 
little pink on the ears. 
Page LEARNING to draw animals by 
a method such as shown here ap- 
peals to some children. They get the 
proportions by blocking in a solid shape 
at the beginning. After they have drawn 
the rat several times in this way, they 
can use the following procedure to get 
more rhythm and freedom. Draw lower 
part of head to nose; then a line up the 
back and down; then the back leg, be 
ginning at the top, and going down, for 
ward, and back; then the tail; then the 
front leg, whiskers, ears, and eye. This 
rat will be useful when illustrating the 
story of the Pied Piper. 

Some children will want to model it 
Remind them that the tail will break 
off if it is modeled like the drawing. It 
will have to be curled close to the body, 
to form part of one chunk of clay. 

Children who learn to draw a goose 
like the one here can easily change it 
into a swan or a duck. They like to 
decorate clay ducks, swans, and geese 
with imaginative colors and designs. 


Page 


THIS poster will inspire children 
37 


to make drawings of girls and 
boys in all sorts of spring activities. 
Some child will say, “In this picture the 
children are standing still. Tl draw 
them marching.” Another may say, 
“Cll draw them skipping”; another, “I'll 
have them run, or roller-skate.” 

The figured sweater on the child sec 
ond from the right will make children 
want to draw sweaters and shirts with 
designs in them. 

The girls in your class will notice that 
all the dresses in this picture have short 


sleeves. They may prefer to draw long 
sleeves. Some will draw belts at the 
waistline. (All these have yokes, or 


belts that are higher up.) 

Someone may draw an illustration of 
people waiting in line by a post-office 
window or in a cafeteria, with a sign, 
such as “Keep your place” or “Take your 
turn.” 

When older children look at this il- 
lustration of people standing in such an 
orderly line, they will immediately think 
of soldiers, and use the idea on posters 
with a military theme. The poster may 
inspire a drawing of a parade. 


Page 


SCHOOLS equipped to teach 
38 


woodworking can have children 
make the kinds of birdhouses they wish, 
studying carefully the kinds that are 
suitable for different varieties of birds 
to occupy. 

Then an assembly program can be de- 
veloped, for girls and boys like to share 
with other groups of children the results 
of their research and activities. They 
can give talks about different species of 
birds. They can show pictures of birds 
that they have painted. And they can 
exhibit the birdhouses they have made. 
Someone can recite the poem given on 
page 38, 











ESTERBROOK ALREADY WAS 
THE STANDARD SCHOOL PEN 


The seventy-eight years since “Snow- 
Bound” was penned have seen many 
changes in American schools. But 
throughout these years, Esterbrook Pens 
have remained classroom favorites. Now, 
as then, Esterbrook Pens are precision- 
made writing tools. They wear better, 
serve better. last longer. The Esterbrook 
tradition of quality remains your assur- 
ance of best performance—anyltime. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, N.J. 











bstertivuk 


The world’s leading pen makers since 1858 
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V7 SUMMER SESSION 
In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all fields of 
~“y educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being placed on 


wartime as well as post-war educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 
persons including educators of national and international reputation— 
plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer out- 
standing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There 


will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 


— _— First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 

- F Z June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 

Ng == F 4 Vionday, July 24. Write now for complete 

SS ~) “5 SS 4 bulletin. Director of Summer Sessions, 70S 
4) A Yo. Ad ministration Building. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis l4, Minnesota 











gues hese Eminent Men Direct 


the Destiny of 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 






William Benton 
Vice Pres. Univ. of 
Chicago, Chair. of Bd. 









v. .. ue nspiger . C. Grubbs Ernest M. Hopkins Beardsley Rum! 
siden’ Vie aly sident Pres., Dartmouth Col. Treas, R. H. Macy & ( 
Encye "Br y Fi time Ine. = — Encyc. Bri Films Ine. Director Director 





ecretary-Treasurer 
Marshall Field Encre Brit. Films Inc 


Pub, The Chicago Sun 
Director 


YOU Can be po that 


Erpi Classroom Films 
will continue to maintain their 
present position in the field of education saat 





With the acquisition of Erpi Classroom Films by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, itself affiliated with the University of Chicago, it was 
decided to leave all established Erpi policies unchanged — because 
Erpi Classroom Films had already earned, among educators, a 
reputation for factual dependability and instructional excellence. 
We believe that the eminent and distinguished men who com- 
prise the Board of Directors of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
will be sufficient assurance to our many friends that Erpi Classroom 
Films will not only continue to maintain established standards, but =o 


srector 


also will open new horizons in the field of education. 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Formerly Erps Classroom Films Inc. 
1841 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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= Owen, from Black Star * 


The Farmer Raises the Food We Eat 
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Y pupts began their collection 
M in a small way—but it did 

not remain small. First we 
pressed flowers and leaves to be 
mounted. Some of these we pasted 
in notebooks, writing interesting facts 
about them on the opposite page. 
Others we mounted on large sheets of 
bristol board for display. One of the 
children had collected a few butter- 
flies. These we carefully mounted 
with long pins in a shallow box, which 
we covered with glass. Specimens 
that we did not recognize we looked 
up in books or in agricultural-colleg: 
leaflets. We all became so much in- 
terested that, after talking it over, 
we decided to make a hobby of col- 
lecting, and to build up a museum of 
which we could be proud. 

As soon as this decision was reached, 
we began to search for ways to add 
to the collections we had already 
started. Most of us have friends or 
relatives living or vacationing in some 
distant place. We wrote letters to 
them ali, including an aunt who was 
a missionary in the Far East and an 
uncle who was an astronomer in South 
America. After explaining exactly 
what we were doing, we asked them 
to send us flowers or leaves that could 
not be found in our vicinity. In re- 


ply we received palm, redwood, black 
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A MUSEUM FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


walnut, and fig leaves, orange and 
cactus blossoms, and cotton. 

One boy contributed his collection 
of stamps, and the rest of us found 
stamps to add to it. We learned how 
to mount stamps correctly, and dis 
covered that some are more valuable 
if they remain attached to their en- 
velopes. The pictures and inscriptions 
on them were noted. By the end of 
the first year we had a fine collec- 
tion of postage stamps which repre- 
sented the United States and many 
foreign Countries, 

In a long-neglected desk drawer we 
discovered a small collection of old 
coins. New coins added to these, and 
a few odd pieces donated by friends, 
made a good display. When several 
German marks were given by the son 
of a veteran of the first World War, 
we discussed how money sometimes 
changes value, and found out what 
causes it to rise or fall. 

Stones that we picked up for our 
museum at first seemed much alike to 
our untrained eyes. When we began 
to study them, we found that we had 
limestone, shale, quartz, granite, and 
sandstone. More and more unusual 
specimens were brought in until our 


neighbors became interested in what 
we were learning about the rocky 
hills where we live. A visit to an old 
silver mine that was partly flooded 
started us collecting metals. To sil- 
ver we added lead, gold, iron, steel, 
and copper. 

The most amazing contributions re- 
ceived from interested friends were 
shells—from the coasts of Florida, 
California, Maine, and even Cuba. 
Shells seemed to have such a univer- 
sal appeal that everyone had a few to 
offer. We acquired big conch shells, 
tiny scallops, shells of razor clams, 
and several beautiful pieces of coral. 

Small bottles were used to hold 
seeds—not only familiar grains and 
garden seeds, but also rice, coffee 
beans, flaxseed, and poppy seeds. 

We had picked up a few birds’ nests 
that had blown to the ground during 
a windstorm. When the leaves were 
off the trees, we saw birds’ nests of 
every description. These we studied 
to learn what birds had built them 
and how they were made. They were 
mounted in natural positions on 
branches. We thought the Baltimore 
oriole’s and the hummingbird’s nests 
were the most attractive. 
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Many miscellaneous specimens were 
added to our museum during the year. 
One child brought in a hornets’ nest 
and a nest built by wasps. A beauti- 
ful piece of wood turned to stone was 
sent us from the Petrified Forest, A 
friend, on his return trip from Flor- 
ida, saw a large coconut under a tree 
and stopped to pick it up for us. 
One package contained something we 
did not at first recognize. It ap- 
peared to be a large woody capsule; 
inside it were Brazil nuts. The chil- 
dren considered that mica was one of 
the most interesting minerals we 
learned about. Different types of 
fungi were gathered, some of them 
rare varieties. 

While we were collecting specimens 
for our own museum, we visited our 
state museum. There we found in- 
numerable suggestions of things to 
collect and ways to mount them at- 
tractively. On this trip it was evi- 
dent that the children appreciated, as 
never before, the scientific knowledge 
and skill that made such a museum 
possible. 

A schoolroom museum can be of 
value in any grade. Its possibilities 
for development are limited only by 
the time you spend on it. Because all 
children enjoy collecting, a lifetime 
hobby may thus be nurtured. 
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“ALL OUT” FOR VICTORY 


. 


HEN our school was asked to 
buy War Stamps in the war- 
fund drive last fall, my pu- 

pils did not mect the issue with the 
enthusiasm I expected. “Schools at 
War’ posters and literature sent by 
the state failed to arouse much inter- 
et. In talking with the parents 
themselves, I found that they did not 
realize how important it was for their 
children to buy stamps regularly. 

After several weeks of unsuccess- 
ful effort, | shifted my tactics from 
the defensive to the offensive, and the 
results have been so satisfying that | 
hould like to share my plan. 

First we organized a War Stamp 
Club and elected the necessary ofh 
cers. Membership buttons (leftovers 
from a political campaign) were pro- 
vided for those enrolled. The pur- 
chase of one War Stamp cach week 
entitled a pupil to membership. 

Friday is designated as Bank Day, 
but the pennies, nickels, and dimes 
come in throughout the week. The 
secretary records the money cach day, 
after which it is placed in the treas- 
ury until Bank Day. 

One of our first requirements was 
a “bank,” so we built one in a corner 
of our room. The bank is simply two 
large cartons with the cover flaps re- 
moved, set on end, one upon the oth- 
et, with a square opening cut into the 
upper one for a tellers window. The 
cartons are slit where the sides are 
joined to the ends, to make them col- 
lapsible so that they can be taken 
down and set up as needed. The 
making of the bank provided material 
for several reading charts, and also for 
using a yardstick in measuring the 
boxes and the size of the window. 

The children take turns at being 
“bank tellers,” which gives cach one 
a chance to handle and count the 
money on sale days. I buy the stamps 
and take them to school where they 
are resold at the “bank,” using toy 
moncy,. 


We were engaged in a unit of work 
on Indian life when the stamp sale 
began; this is how we integrated the 
project with the unit. 
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A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BERTYE H. WATSON 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Middleford School, Seaford, Delaware 


Do you sometimes wonder how to maintain your pupils’ en- 
thusiasm for buying War Stamps and War Bonds? One of 
the devices which this teacher used may give you an idea. 


The “Indians” were surprised one 
day when they were entertaining their 
parents to see a stranger enter their 
“village.” She told them that she 
represented “Schools at War” and that 
her mission there was to interest them 
in buying War Stamps and War 
Bonds. She told of the many oppor- 
tunities America offers her citizens, 
of the Four Freedoms which are ours 
to enjoy, of our special advantages 
and privileges. Then she said that 
only through the loyalty and the 
support of cach individual could these 
opportunities be preserved and handed 
down to future generations. (This 
speech was meant primarily for the 
parent-guests. ) 

So convincing was this speech that 
not only the “Indians” but also some 
of the parents were converted to the 
idea. The next morning, several pu- 
pils who had not been allowed to join 
the War Stamp Club became members 
because “Mother wanted me to help.” 

A poster bearing the stamp-buyers 
names marked with gold stars is the 
pride of all. At the top of the poster 
a picture, cut from an old magazine, 
shows Uncle Sam shaking hands with 
some children. One morning a little 
girl was looking at it and remarked, 
“Uncle Sam is thanking us for being 
good Americans.” 

The children have composed several 
club songs. One which they like very 
much is sung to the tune, “Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat.” 

1. Buy, buy, buy War Stamps, 
Buy them every day; 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily— 
For the U.S.A. 

2. Buy, buy, buy War Bonds, etc. 

) 


. Save, save, save your dimes, etc. 








4. Help, help our Unele’Sam; 

Help him every day; 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily— 

He's the U.S.A. 

The following words are sung to 
the tune, ““The Farmer in the Dell,” 
while the usual game is played. 

1. Eddie (any child) bought a stamp, 

Eddie bought a stamp. 

He's a good American; 

Eddie bought a stamp. 

2. The stamp bought a bond, etc. 

3. The bond bought a house, ete. 

4. The house bought a farm, etc. 

§. The farm bought some grain, ete. 
6. The grain bought a car, ete. 

“John Brown's Little Indian” has 
become “Ten Little War Stamps” as 
we sing it. Ten pupils skip around 
the room singing: 

Middleford School had some little War 

Stamps, 

Middleford School had some little War 

Stamps, 

Middleford School had some little War, 

Stamps, 

Ten little War Stamps all. 

An exercise based on “Ten Little 
Injuns” is popular. Although the 
achievements of the War Stamps are 
exaggerated, the lines developed a cer- 
tain spirit which contributed to the 
success of the project. Each child 
recites a stanza in turn. 


Ten little War Stamps 
Standing in a line. 

One ran away to buy a jeep; 
Then there were nine. 


Nine little War Stamps 
Standing tall and straight. 
One went to buy a bond; 
Then there were cight. 





Eight little War Stamps 
Looking up toward heaven. 
One went to buy an airplane; 
Then there were seven. 


Seven little War Stamps 

Learned the enemy's tricks. 

One went to buy a machine gun; 
Then there were Six. 


Six little War Stamps 

Very much alive. 

One went to buy a soldier's gun; 
Then there were five. 


Vive litth War Stamps 
Standing on the floor. 

One went to buy a submarine; 
Then there were four. 


Four little War Stamps 
Could not agree. 

So one went to buy a bond; 
Then there were three. 


Three little War Stamps 
Didn't know what to do. 
One went to buy a tank; 
Then there were two. 


Two little War Stamps 
Wanted to have some fun, 
One ran away to buy a bomb; 
Then there was one. 


One little War Stamp 
Standing all alone. 

He went to join the others; 
Then there were none. 


Some of the boys are salvaging 
junk which they are going to sell 
to get money for War Stamps. Oth- 
ers are buying stamps and bonds in- 
stead of candy, because, as one boy 
said, “The candy will soon be eaten, 
but the bonds will last ten years!” 

Our goal is to have every pupil in 
our room buying stamps every week. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: “Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat,” and “The Farmer in the 
Dell” may be found in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. “John Brown’s 
Little Indian” may be found in The Ev- 


eryday Song Book, which is published 
by The Cable Co., Chicago 























Teaching Suggestions 


FOR PRIMARY 
AND MIDDLE GRADES 


1. Make kites, pin wheels, and cardboard 
gliders. 
2. Construct simple solid models. These 


a 


come in approximately SIX pieces and are 


easily assembled. Paint them as desired. 


2 LEAS 


3. Place one plane on an airport layout, 
and hang others from wires to show ships 
landing, taking off, and circling the field 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


~~ 


rr 


1. Construct and paint cabinets to hold 
$ materials required tor model building. 
2. Asse mbk and label all necessary items 


3. Start building solid models. Progress 


& to simple balsa models that are accompanied 
i by clear directions. 
: 4. Hold an exhibition of completed air- 


planes hung from wires in flying position. 















































Courtesy, Barry Hlam 


maf. 
Two kinds of model planes are shown here. The 
one above is a solid model, easily construct- 
ed. Below is a more complicated flying model. 












DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


FACTS] 


Building Model Airplanes 


Watching a model airplane grow from a few 
materials—sticks, pins, paper, and dope—is just as 
intriguing for grownups as it is for children. 
Besides being fascinating at every stage of its 
production, a model plane provides a thrill of 
satistaction when it is completed. A teacher 
hinds manual work a relaxation from the nervous 
strain of daily protessional activity. Forgotten 
are the problems of Johnny and his struggles with 
arithmetic, Jane and her lack of punctuality. In- 
stead, one concentrates on such questions as how to 
use the dope and where to affix the elevators! 

Besides beirg self-instructive (we learn by do- 
ing), personally putting an airplane together is the 
best way to fortify oneself for the time when 
some pupil can't interpret his plans. Success will 
be more likely to crown your first attempt if you 
will be guided by the following suggestions. 

The necessary materials include, first of all, a 


workboard approximately 18” x 20”. This may 
be of composition or of fiber soft enough to stick 
pins into. Then you will need a small jar of pins, 
thumbtacks, wax paper, rubber bands, sandpaper, a 
box or jar in which to keep small parts, and a 
sharp knife or a single-edyed razor blade. 

Most of the model-plane kits on the market 
are complete with balsa or pine parts, tissue, and 
other materials, as well as a plan. Some plans 
give definite instructions. In general, the procedure 
is as follows. 

Place the plan on your workboard. Cover it 
with wax paper and thumbtack both plan and pa- 
per securely to the board. The outlines can be seen 
easily through the wax paper. Start with the 
fuselage. Ascertain which width strips of balsa 
are to be used for lomgerons. Lay these strips 
directly over the plan, cut to the correct length 


with a razor blade, and hold with pins placed on 


Courtesy, Richard Alverson 





each side of the strips instead of through the 
longerons with side pieces as 
Use a 
toothpick to apply the dope, and wipe off the 


wood. Connect 


shown in the plan, and dope into place. 
excess. Lumps of dope will add weight in the 
wrong places. (When not in use, dope should be 
well stoppered because it evaporates rapidly.) Each 
piece, when thoroughly dry, should be sandpapered 
smooth to give the best results. After the fuselage 
frame has been finished, proceed in the same way 
for the wings and the tail surfaces. 

Unless you are building a flying model, the next 
step is covering the skeleton with tissue. Press 
the tissue with a warm iron to remove all wrinkles, 
Cut out four pieces of tissue for the top, bottom, 
and sides of the fuselage. Start covering one side 
at the nose and work toward the rear, holding 
the paper firmly in place. Glue the tissue to one 
longeron, and then to the other. Work out wrin- 
kles while the paper is wet. Finish both sides before 
doing the top and the bottom. If any tissue hangs 
over, trim it with a sharp razor blade. Using a 
fly sprayer, spray the covered fuselage lightly with 
water to shrink the paper. Wetting the surface 
too much will warp the frame. 

Wings and elevators are covered and sprayed in 
the same manner as the fuselage. However, after 
finishing cach part, pin it securely to the work- 
board to prevent it from warping. This step is 
essential for keeping the proper alignment of wings 
and elevators. 

The wings and the tail assembly may now be ce- 


Put blocks of wood, or books, 


under the clevators to keep them in line while they 


mented into place. 


are drying. Cement the nose block in place. Pin 
(The pro- 
peller of a flying model must be in place before 


the propeller through the nose block. 


the plane is covered, because a rubber band runs 
through the fuselage to provide flying power.) 
Your model is now in the final stages. It is 
The first coat of clear dope 
is brushed or sprayed on. If a brush is used, it 
should be a good one of camel’s hair. Otherwise, 
particles may be left on the surface. For spraying, 
the dope must be thinned with a dope thinner up 
Allow the first 
coat to dry for fifteen or twenty minutes. Spray 
on three additional coats of colored dope of the 
desired shade, allowing thirty minutes’ drying time 


ready for doping. 


to 50 per cent of the volume. 


after each coat. Doping should be done in a warm, 
dry room, at a temperature of approximately 70 
degrees. A cold room, or a warm humid one, 
might cause blushing on the surface of the dope. 

The following suggestions will be helpful as you 
teach pupils how to construct model planes. 

1. Before allowing children to use razor blades, 
be sure to obtain consent slips from parents. 

2. Materials may be stored in individual card- 
board cartons, painted if desired. If uniform 
sized cartons are used, they can be stacked one 
on top of another in a corner. 

3. Stress the importance of clean hands and neat- 
ness in producing a beautiful finished airplane. 
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|FOR FUTURE FLYERS 


Pictures for Your Bulletin Board 


Welding 











In building a model plane we use 
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h wood for the fuselage. Real planes 
xd oe 
. have metal fuselages, but the principle 
y is the same, and both use the same 
” general design. 
ss Here men are welding the fuselage 
~S. ° ° . 
i. of a light trainer and family plane, the 
de Piper “Cub,” certain types of which 
ng . . . 
ne are now in service with the Army and 
n- Navy. 
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“a The tissue-covered wings of a model 
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is to shrink the paper. In the illustra- 
ope tion we see fabric-covered wings for 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





Clay and Finger Paint in 
Primary Art 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, 
Eudora, Kansas 


CLAY 


Primary children find clay a fas- 
cinating medium for art work. The 
equipment is simple; moist clay is 
extremely pleasant to work with; and 
the creative possibilities are almost 
unlimited, since clay is the best me- 
dium for work in three dimensions. 
Articles of lasting value may be 
made. 

Dry clay is obtainable from any 
school-supply store at a cost of about 
seven cents a pound. A pound is suf- 
ficient to make four or five small ob- 
jects. Sometimes a local clay bank 
furnishes clay free for the taking. 

Besides the clay, a covered bucket 
or crock, a flattened stick or paddle, 
newspapers, paintbrushes in several 
sizes, and water-mixed paints in var- 
ious colors are needed. 

Each child is asked to bring from 
home an apron or smock, and a piece 
of cardboard on which his name is 
written. Sticks, such as skewers or 
tongue depressors, and cups or other 
containers for water may be supplied 
by teacher or pupils, 

Before the clay period, the clay 
dust is put into the bucket (at least 
a quarter of a pound for each child) 
and water (one cup to a pound of 
clay) is added. The clay is mixed 
and kneaded with the flat stick until 
the mixture resembles mud. (Wedg- 
ing should be done in advance. This 
consists of throwing the moistened 
clay by handfuls against a hard sur- 
face to remove air bubbles.) 

The tables are then moved together 
and covered with newspapers. A few 
cups of water should be available. 
Each child puts on his apron or 
smock, and places his cardboard 
square on the table in front of him. 

The first attempt may be a very 
simple piece, such as a small pin tray. 
The teacher shows how to make a 
round clay ball by rolling the clay 
between the palms of the hands, and 
then, laying the ball on the card- 
board, how to shape it into a dish 
with a base about half an inch thick. 

Each child is given a piece of clay 
to make his own dish. Hands should 
be dipped in the water cup as often 
as is necessary to keep the clay soft 
and pliable. 

When the piece is completed, it is 
allowed to dry slowly. The drying 
requires about a week. 

In order to smooth his piece, the 
child dips his fingers in water and 
rubs them over the rough places. 


14 


Another method is to use a square of 
sandpaper. The picce is then painted 
the desired color or colors. ‘The cups 
of paint are sct in the middle of the 
tables, and pupils group about the 
cup containing the color they wish 
to use, 

Children always like to make clay 
animals, One animal, perhaps an ele- 
phant, is first made under the teach- 
ers supervision. A round ball of clay 
is rolled between the palms of the 
hands for the elephant’s body. The 
head with ears and trunk, the legs, 
and the tail are pulled out from the 
body and shaped, the legs being kept 
quite heavy to prevent cracking. 
Characteristic markings are pressed in 
with the thumb and fingers or a clay 
tool. This piece is allowed to dry, 
and is then smoothed and painted in 
the manner previously described. 

When clay has become familiar and 
the children have learned the few 
simple techniques, they may create 
many other animals, such as bears and 
dogs, and little figurines, without 
much teacher supervision. The ani- 
mals and people may be placed upon a 
round or oblong clay base before dry- 
ing. Some children may also wish to 
make little bowls, vases, or plaques. 

Clay is a medium of creative 
expression used in connection with 
many units of primary work. One 
first-grade group made a complete set 
of doll dishes for the playhouse— 
plates, cups, saucers, bowls, cream 
pitcher, and sugar bowl. Each child 
completed one piece. 

Another group modeled wooden 
shoes during a unit on the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. Some made pin 
dishes in the shape of a wooden shoe; 
others made little companion shoes 
and painted them in contrasting col- 
ors. The whole class created inter- 
esting Dutch tiles. They prepared the 
designs on paper, and later scratched 
them on the tiles with a pointed tool. 

Clay can be moistened and used 
again and again, almost indefinitely. 


FINGER PAINTING 


Finger painting is a thoroughly sat- 
isfying art experience for all children, 
but it is recommended as especially 
valuable for nervous and timid chil- 
dren, for those who do not seem to 
possess creative art ability, and for 
those who lack manipulative control 
and motor co-ordination. 

Previous to the work period, the 
teacher prepares the finger paint ac- 
cording to the following directions: 


Mix two tablespoons of cornstarch to 
a thick paste in cold water. Pour on 
two cups of boiling water and boil, 
stirring until the mixture is clear and 
has the consistency of rather heavy 
laundry starch. When cool add col- 
oring. Dye, bluing, food coloring, or 
powdered tempera may be used. The 
colors should be rather deep, as they 
tend to fade when dry. Best results 
are obtained if only one color is used 
in a picture, 

Newspapers are spread over the ta- 
bles. The children put on aprons or 
smocks and are given big smooth 
pieces of paper on which to paint. 
(I collect the white paper bags in 
which clothes are returned from the 
cleaners.) Best results are obtained 





if the paper has a slightly glazed 
surface. 

The children dip their hands into 
the mixture, and spread the paint 
over the entire surface of the paper. 
With the fingers they make big 
rhythmic designs, or pictures show- 
ing people, houses, trees, flowers, and 


animals reduced to their simplest 
form. Excess paint is wiped off on 
a cloth. 


No special instrictions should bx 
given by the teacher. The children 
will find that moving the finger 
evenly through the paint produces 
smooth lines, wiggling the fingers 
produces a broken line, and rubbing 
with the thumb or palm of the hand 
produces a solid effect. 


Adaptable Mannequins 


ELINOR FRANKLIN CRUCE 


Substitute Teacher, Elementary Grades, Public Schools, 
Glendale and Burbank, California 


ing in the second grade at the 

Verdugo Woodlands School in 
Glendale, California, I went into the 
adjoining third-grade room to see 
their Mexican scene, having been at- 
tracted to it by a glimpse through the 
doorway of a girl and a boy garbed in 
the colorful costumes of that coun- 
try. At first glance I took them to 
be children of that grade dressed up, 
but a closer look showed me my mis- 
take, 

The teacher, Mrs. Annie Sheene, 
explained to me that the girl and boy 
in Mexican costumes were small fig- 
ures built of plywood. She said they 
had been in her mind for several 
years, but until this term she had 
never carried out the idea. 

She had procured two three-ply 
boards, about four feet high. Stand- 
ing these against the wall, she had 
trated the figure of one of her third- 
grade boys, and then done the same 
thing with a little girl. (To the chil- 
dren, one of the charms of these little 
figures is that they are just their own 
size.) Next the outlines of the fig- 
ures were carefully sawed out. The 
class had made experimental drawings 
of the faces of a typical Mexican girl 
and boy. The two most successful 
faces were cut out and carefully past- 
ed on the heads, and black hair was 
painted around them. 

Next, tracings of the bare feet of 
a girl and a boy were made on three- 
fourths-inch wood, and cut out. A 
father helped join the figures to the 
feet, by means of grooves cut where 
the instep would normally be. The 
figures could thus stand alone. 

The mannequins were then ready to 
be costumed, and here the children 


R's: while I was substitut- 


proved their ingenuity. What they 
couldn’t find in the way of authentic 
costumes, they invented. Of course, 
in Southern California, many of the 
children, and most of their parents, 
have been to Mexico, if only as far as 
Tia Juana or Mexicali, It is an ex- 
ceptional home which lacks Mexican 
treasures. These the children brought 
to school in great numbers. 

Soon the girl wore a full yellow 
skirt, a loose white blouse, and a 
black rebozo arranged over her head 
and shoulders. Various bits of Mexi- 
can jewelry—silver, bright beads, and 
so on—were added. The boy wore 
loose white cotton trousers, 2 gay 
plaid shirt, a wide black sash, and, 
over his left shoulder, the inevitable 
brilliant folded serape. His head was 
almost obscured by a huge straw 
sombrero. No wonder that at first 
I took them for real children! 

In one corner of the room the class 
had constructed a little booth. Part 
of its top was covered with tile, made 
of halves of cylindrical cereal boxes 
colored dull red; the remainder was 
thatched with palm branches. Behind 
it, on the wall, hung a large gay 
serape for background. Upon the 
shelves were displayed all the treas- 
ures that the children had brought in 
for a loan exhibit. This was 2 par- 
ticularly rich one, including everyg 
thing from valuable antique carvings 
down to the gaudiest bits of modern 
art—but all Mexican. There were 
pieces of lovely pottery, hand-blown 
glass, baskets, Auaraches, and articles 
too numerous to mention. The two 
little figures stood near the booth. 
Enough serapes and sombreros wer 
brought to adorn the walls, at 1 
tervals, clear around the room. 
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THE ARTS 


These serapes inspired the children 
to make some for themselves. They 
brought strips of cloth, to which they 
applied their own designs and choice 
ot colors. They also made pig banks 
of clay and painted them. 

Toward the end of their study of 
Mexican life, the third-graders were 
asked to put on a little fiesta for the 
P.T.A. Nearly every child was dressed 
up, either in some bit of real Mexi- 
can finery brought from home or in 
2 colorful serape that he had made. 
Most of the boys were crowned with 
huge sombreros that almost eclipsed 
their happy faces. 

The group sang a charming song in 
Spanish, and a small chap wearing a 
huge hat sang a solo. As a crowning 
and truly authentic touch, the only 
Mexican child in the class did a real 
Mexican dance, wearing a genuine 
native costume, with spangles, and 
an ornamental eagle embroidered on 
the front. The proud mothers ap- 
plauded enthusiastically, and the 
third grade filed out, no doubt feel- 
ing almost as Mexican as the girl 
who had done the dance. 

But hear the rest of the story of 
the mannequins! The Mexican study 
isa thing of the past for this group. 
Next week these pupils are beginning 
a study of the American Indian, and 
“Pepita’ and “Poncho” are to be 
transformed, with very little change, 


into Indian children. New faces, 
some dark string hair, and a few 
feathers, blankets, and beads, and 
presto! they are Indians. 

That is as far as Mrs. Sheene, the 
teacher, took me into her confidence, 
but I can see many months of useful- 
ness ahead for her mannequins. 

The figures are so simple that al- 
most any teacher could make some 
for her own use. One evening | was 
telling a little boy about the manne- 
quins, and he said, “Oh, boy! I wish 
we could make those in our room!” 





How attractive the mannequins are 
in their Mexican costumes! 


Purposeful Storytelling 


HELEN E. HOYT 


Teacher, Grade AS, Garvanza Elementary School, 
Los Angeles, California 


mrs and boys, can you think of 
anything else that this fifth 
grade can do to help in our 
Civilian Protection program? What 
do you do at home and in your neigh- 
borhood?” Among interesting an- 
swers to this question, from girls and 
boys alike, were many about caring 
for, and telling stories to, children. 

“What kind of stories? Agnes, 
what kind does your little brother 
like? Will you tell us one?” 

Proceeding from that point, we 
discovered together that very young 
children lose interest quickly when 
the story is too old for them. They 
want to be read to, but the right 
book is not always at hand. Some 
tories are too long. 

Could we have a group of stories 
teady to tell younger children? What 
Would they like? Children are dif- 
ferent; some like one kind of story 
and some another. What would im- 
Prove our style? Storytelling might 

¢ an interesting game. We list- 
‘d old stories which were often re- 
quested, and also favorite types. 
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We invited four children from a 
Bi class, who brought their chairs 
and sat at the front of the room so 
that the storyteller could have a quiet 
little group all to himself. His chal- 
lenge was to make the children forget 
our presence; ours was to be silent 
and study the storytelling. The 
four young guests were delighted, 
and their teacher was pleased with 


_ the arrangement. 


The discussion which followed the 
storytelling treated good points first, 
and then those needing improvement. 
One child had a voice “like a radio 
storyteller”; another child could not 
be heard. The oft repeated “and,” 
*"n then,” “the fairy she,” “he said,” 
and the like, were frowned upon. 
The class wanted to practice, and 
try again. 

For several days we practiced tell- 
ing stories, becoming increasingly con- 
scious of errors, and making a strong 
effort to correct them. One or two 
pupils reported practicing on a young- 
er sister or brother. Then we invited 
four Al (Continued on page 57) 


The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





Pictures Help Pupils to 
Express Themselves 


GEORGE F, PAUL 
Head of the English Department, Lane Technical High School, 


Chicago, Illinois 


ELL, boys, perhaps we had 

better get these pictures 

together and return them. 
We've had them nearly a week now, 
you know.” 

“But, Miss Day, I haven't written 
a word about “Cholly Boy and His 
Big Bass Viol.’ I've been finishing up 
my story on the chimpanzee maga- 
zine cover.” 

“And I want to write something 
about the picture that Jimmy Thorp 
has—the one that shows a_ soldier 
home from training camp and sound 
asleep in the middle of the bed with 
his uniform and things all around 
him on the chairs and floor and every- 
where. That's the way my brother 
Al looks when he comes home, and 
we just let him sleep and sleep.” 


“Very well, well hold on to these * 


magazine covers till Friday, and then 
we ll have our literary roundup.” 

“May I please make mine into a 
story, Miss Day? I’m writing about 
the picture of the boy who is turning 
his piggy bank upside down so that 
he can get all his pennies to buy 
War Stamps.” 

“Certainly, Robert. In fact, that’s 
just what I should like you to do. 
Start that pen of yours flying over 
the paper and see what wonderful 
things it can put down. You learn 
to write by writing.” 

The scene of all this activity is 
Miss Day’s English composition class 
—a scene that has been duplicated 
many times in the English classrooms 
of our school since the Pictorial Refer- 
ence Library has been in operation. 

The great objective in starting this 
collection of pictures and reference 
material, a few years ago, was to pro- 
vide in convenient form a wide vari- 
ety of illustrations that could readily 
be used for oral and written work in 
the English classes. In these days 
when printed material is becoming 
more and more picture material, it 
is a move in the right direction for 
schools to avail themselves of the 
excellent photographs, maps, and 
graphs which are now being presented 
by newspapers and magazines, many 
of them in color and all of them 
combining to give us a permanent 
picture of the thrilling and eventful 
age in which we live. 

The material of the Pictorial Ref- 
erence Library is assembled in filing 
cabinets in a teachers’ workroom. 
The illustrations are pasted on heavy 
cardboard mounts, usually 9” x 12”, 


and they are filed alphabetically under 


such general headings as Animal Life, 
Aviation, Book Covers, Engineering 
Projects, History, Humor, Litera- 
ture, Magazine Covers, Movies, Radio, 
Railways, Science, and Ships. Many 
of these pictures are large enough to 
be seen if displayed upright in chalk 
trays. Most of the smaller mounts 
are thumbtacked to the wallboards. 

One section of the collection cov- 
ers the important cities and states 
of the Union. Another, made up 
largely of material from the National 
Geographic Magazine, presents, with 
the help of hundreds of illustrations, 
travel tours to distant lands, where 
the camera has caught the story of 
life under many flags. 

Another section aims to present the 
outstanding features of the present 
war. It furnishes in graphic form 
the high lights of the titanic strug- 
gle for world freedom. With these 
pictures before them, the pupils 
may gain a clear conception of the 
nations engaged in the conflict, 
their leaders, armed forces, and equip- 
ment. They see what has happened 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Russia, China, 
and other countries. They witness 
the struggle for supremacy on land 
and sea and in the air. They can feel 
the throb of mighty machines. as 
American factories answer the call 
for double and treble production. 

When a pupil writes or talks on 
one of these illustrations, he may take 
the mount down from the bulletin 
board and display it as he talks, or 
study it intensively as he writes. He 
may find himself staring at the 
Sphinx, wondering what its riddle is. 
Or he may sympathize with the peo- 
ple in a wartime scene—a Canadian 
soldier marching with his company 
to a Vancouver dock, the wife, and 
the four-year-old son who breaks 
from his mother’s hand and runs to 
his father for a final embrace. 

The pictures in our Pictorial Refer- 
ence Library run the whole gamut of 
human emotions, from the old steel 
engraving “Breaking Home Ties,” 
wherein the awkward lad goes forth 
to face the world, to the golden glow 
of Turner’s “Fighting Téméraire,” the 
veteran of Trafalgar, being towed up 
the Thames to its last resting place. 

Let the pupil who has grown weary 
of trying to write about things that 
do not interest him select a picture 
that carries a real message, and then 
start his pen right down the lines that 
form a path for self-expression. 


France, 


1s 











HAVE YOU USED THESE IDEAS? 





I Like to Use a Plan Book 


LOLA F. TAGUE 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, 
Morristown, Indiana 


EACHERS attitudes toward using 
T plan books may vary, but I 

find a daily lesson-plan book 
indispensable. It gives me clear aims 
to follow and a definite purpose for 
each day’s work, besides helping me 
to keep track of many small details. 

My pupils are divided into three 
groups for reading. Each group may 
be reading on a different page of the 
basic reader in the morning, and from 
a different supplementary reader in 
the afternoon. It is not casy or prac- 
tical to remember the exact page for 
several groups using different books, 
bookmarks may become lost, and the 
children may forget the page where 
the story begins, but no time will be 
lost if the page is noted in the teach 
er’s plan book. When a child has been 
absent and wishes to read the storics 
he has missed, it is easy to find where 
we were reading while he was out. 

I plan spelling, writing, language, 
and numbers for the week. By so 
doing, | find I have a definite aim to 
work toward, a certain amount to be 
accomplished in a day and in a week. 
[ plan opening exercises for the week 
also. Stories which I expect to read 
are listed for cach day. If I do not 
remember whether I have read a cer- 
tain story that year, I glance back 
through the opening exercises to sec. 


We sing “Happy Birthday” for 
each child on his special day, and his 
name is written in the opening- 
exercise space for that day. I have a 
typed list of the birthdays pasted in 
the front of my plan book. 

A typed program for the year also 
is pasted in the front of the book. 
On another page, I keep a printed 
book list for my grade. Below this 
are the titles and numbers of copies 
of each of the supplementary readers 
in our room library. 

A lesson-plan book is a great help 
to the substitute teacher. It gives 
her something definite to work from, 
and shows her what the regular teach- 
er wishes to accomplish for that week. 
Furthermore, the substitute need not 
rely on the sometimes conflicting 
opinions of the children as to which 
page marks the beginning of a lesson. 

The spaces in my plan book re- 
served for the purpose of noting re- 
marks, references, and results are very 
helpful to me. In these spaces I note 
any special work that is needed by the 
slow group or the individual child. 
Results of work done and successful 
projects are written up in this part. 

My books of plans used in previous 
years remind me of work accom- 
plished, and help me to make definite 
aims for the coming year. 





Why Not Have an Aquarium ? 


LELA VAN ENGEN 


Supervisor, Elementary School, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


rat children aren't happy 
watching and working with 
living things? An aquarium 


in the classroom furnishes many op- 
portunities to learn facts connected 
with science. Fish, snails, and plants 
are accessible in ponds and streams in 
most communities. They can also be 
obtained from other aquariums and 
from pet shops. 

An aquarium must have plenty of 
water surface exposed. This deter- 
mines the number and sizes of fish 
that can be accommodated. The ideal 
shape is rectangular. If the globe 
type is used, the water level should 
come at the widest part of the globe. 

Rather coarse sand for the base 
should be thoroughly washed and 
dried before it is used. After the base 
of sand and small rocks has been laid, 
the plants that have roots may be an- 
chored in it. Floating plants may be 
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added after water (free from chemi- 
cals) has been poured in very care- 
fully to avoid stirring up the sand 
too much. Then the aquarium should 
stand at least a day before the fish 
are put into it. A week is better. 

When the plants are in the sun, a 
stream of little oxygen bubbles may 
be seen leaving them. Two aquatic 
plants that are excellent oxygenators 
are Sagittaria and Vallisneria. These 
plants must have good light. 

No aquarium is complete until it 
has some snails. Snail eggs are in- 
closed in a lump of what appears to 
be clear jelly. It clings to the side 
of the aquarium. The sngil eggs look 
like tiny dots. Soon after the eggs 
hatch, the young snails begin to creep 
away from the jelly. Because the fish 
in the aquarium may want to eat the 
young snails, it is wise to take out 
the snails carefully and put them in a 


small jar of water until they have 
grown too large for the fish to eat. 
Some water plants should be placed 
in the jar with the snails because they 
will need the plants for food as they 
grow. Thick boiled oatmeal is good 
for both young and adult snails. 

In addition to three or four adult 
snails, place in the aquarium two or 
three tadpoles, four or five small 
fish, and a clam. Catfish, mud min- 
nows, or sticklebacks are better than 
goldfish for an aquarium. 

Fish need three things. First, they 
need oxygen from water surface and 
growing plants; second, water that 
is even in temperature; and third, 
a little food. They are cold-blooded 
animals and need less food for fuel 
than warm-blooded animals. If the 
water is 60 degrees or higher, they 
need one feeding a day. The cooler 
the water the less often they need 
to be fed. When they are fed com- 
mercial fish food, it should be only as 
much as they can consume in four or 
five minutes. Daphnia and other tiny 
animals, which you can secure by 
scooping them out of a pool with a 


fine-meshed net, should be included a5 
part of the diet of the fish. 

If plants get enough direct or dif. 
fused sunlight, they absorb the waste 
material of the animal life in the 
aquarium and give back oxygen. Fish 
give off carbon dioxide which in tury 
is used by the plants. From this 
chemical exchange which takes place 
in the aquarium the term balanced 
aquarium has developed. You will 
need to experiment, removing or add- 
ing animals and plants until you 
know that your aquarium is balanced 
because the water remains clear, 

Once an aquarium is balanced prop- 
erly, it is not necessary to change the 
water. Usually a yearly cleaning and 
replanting is desirable, and plants 
should be trimmed occasionally to 
permit the fish to move about freely. 

With the base properly laid, the 
plants firmly planted and _ receiving 
enough sunlight, the water about 60 
degrees in temperature, the fish re- 
ceiving enough oxygen and not too 
much food, and the snails acting as 
the scavengers, the aquarium has a 
good chance for a long life. 





We Made a Map of Australia 


MARIE SCULLY 


Principal, The Misses Scully School, 
Concord, New Hampshire 


AST spring we made a map 
L of Australia and near-by islands. 
We covered a card-table top with 
oilcloth, thumbtacking it on, reverse 
side up. After painting it a greenish 
blue to represent the ocean, the chil- 
dren drew on it a map of Australia, 
and some of the islands near there. 

All around the boundary line we 
built up a wall of modeling clay about 
an inch high. Into the center we 
poured sand, representing the desert. 
Around the sand we put loam and 
sowed grass seed. We built up around 
the edges with moss. (Australia is 
low in the center and higher along 
the southern and eastern coasts.) To 
the moss we added small ferns from 
near-by woodlands. We pressed the 
moss over the sides to cover up the 
clay wall. By adding flowers and 
small shrubs, we made the bush—as 
the jungle is called in Australia—look 
very convincing. 

Tall young shoots of forsythia 
represented eucalyptus trees, which 
are often three hundred feet high. To 
keep the shoots fresh, we placed them 
in small concealed glasses of water. 

On the southeastern part of our 
map was a mound of turf topped with 
cotton batting and artificial snow 
to represent Australia’s loftiest peak, 
Mount Kosciusko. Lake Eyre was 
represented by a mirror, while blue 
yarn or string depicted rivers flowing 
into it. 


We bent the tops of tin cans into 
the shapes of the islands. These we 
filled with moss, flowers, and little 
plants, and placed in their respective 
places on the map. Each day, using 
long-snouted watering pot, the chil- 
dren took turns watering and naming 
the different places. 

We read from A Child’s Geograph) 
of the World, by Virgil M. Hillyer 
(Appleton-Century) and Sunny Au- 
tralia, by Leila Gott Harris and Kilroy 
Harris (McKay). We secured book- 
lets and posters from the Australian 
Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

Correlating our art work with ge 
ography, we reproduced the emu, koe 
kaburra, rabbit, platypus, lyre bird 
(made of cardboard and hen’s feath- 
ers) koala, kangaroo, Merino sheep, 
and cattle. The kookaburras perched 
on the branches of the “eucalyptus 
trees, and the koalas climbed up th 
trunks. Transparent gummed tap 
held them in place. The others stood 
in appropriate places on the map. 

Wattles, the national flower, ¥ 
represented by attaching to barberty 
branches little balls of cotton which 
we dyed yellow (by dipping them 
yellow paint) and narrow oblong 
leaves cut from construction paper 

When the map was exhibited, ea 
child explained to his guests how * 
was made, named locations, and ide 
tified flora and fauna. 
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SPRING SCIENCE SEATWORK 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 





Look at the pictures. 


Read the riddles. 


Draw the right picture under each riddle. 


| am brown. 

| sleep in my den 
all winter. 

In the spring my baby 
and | come out. 


My baby is called a cub. 


| am a blossom. 
| am pink and white. © 
You see me 
on a fruit tree. 
| come 
from a flower bud. 


| shall make a fruit. 


lam a yellow flower. 
| have a long name. 
| grow in the grass. 
When | get old, 

| am white. 
Then you blow me. 


= 





apple blossom 
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\ 
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dandelion 





bluebird 




















My back is blue. 

| fly north in March. 
| shall build a nest. 
| shall lay eggs in it. 
Soon | shall have 


some babies. 


Wool grows on my back. 


| have long legs. 


‘| like to run and jump. 


Children like 


to watch me. 
Sometimes they make 


a pet of me. 


My home is on a farm. 
| lay eggs in a nest. 
| sit on the eggs 

for three weeks. 
My babies come 

from the eggs. 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Judging by the number of color reproduc- 
tions sold, “The Calmady Children,” some- 
times called “Nature,” is one of the three 
most popular paintings hanging in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City. 

The artist, we are told, liked little Emily 
and Laura Calmady so well that he offered to 
paint a picture of them for much less money 
than he usually received. He took a long time 
to paint it, and each day that the little girls 
were brought to his studio to pose for him he 
became fonder of them. He was so pleasant 
to them that the children did not feel shy or 
afraid. We can tell that they were at ease 
just by looking at the picture. When he had 
finished it, the artist said, “This is my best 
picture . . . . one of the few I should 
wish hereafter to be known by.” 


THE ARTIST 


Thomas Lawrence was born in 1769 in 
Bristol, England. His father was an innkeep- 
er. From the time that Thomas was five years 
old, his father would place him on a table 
before the guests at the inn, and say: “Gentle- 
men, here’s my son! Will you have him re- 
cite from the poets or take portraits?” 

Even at this early age, the artist was clever 
enough to show people at their very best—a 
practice which he followed throughout his 
career. The story is told that after young 
Thomas had produced a remarkable likeness 
of a man who was stopping at the inn, he 
agreed to draw one of the man’s wife too, if 
she would turn the side of her face to him. 
He decided to draw a side view because, he 
said, “her face is not straight.” 

Thomas had almost no formal edycaton. 


He went to school only from the time he was’ 
six until he was eight years-old. At the age’ ° 
of twelve, he was a professional artist with « ‘ 


studio at Bath, where he drew innumerable 
crayon portraitsat a guinea and a half (about 
seven dollars and a half) apiece. (It took a 
great many guineas to support his parents and 
brothers and sisters, which he had to do be- 
cause his father’s undertakings were always 
financial failures.) The artist had ability and 
charm, and his studio was the “favorite resort 
of the beauty and fashion of Bath.” 

When he was seventeen or eighteen, he 
went to London to exhibit some of his pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy and to study. 
Actually he learned most from his association 
with other artists. 

In 1792 he was appointed principal por- 
trait painter to the king, and as soon as he was 
eligible (at twenty-five years of age) he was 
made a full member of the Royal Academy. 
His life from then on was a series of successes. 
He painted many portraits of royalty and no- 
tables, including Princess Charlotte, George 
IV, Mrs. Siddons, and Warren Hastings. 

In 1815 he was made Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Later he was elected president of the Royal 
Academy—a great honor, especially for one 
who was entirely self-taught. 

Present-day critics recognize that Lawrence 
had great natural ability. His lack of educa- 
tion in art, however, kept him from reaching 
the highest level of artistic achievement. 


ON PAGES 30-31 ARE FULL-COLOR MINIA- 
TURES OF “THe CaLMapy CHILDREN.” 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 
“The Calmady Children” 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, DC. 
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E ALL like to look at pictures of 
Ww smiling, happy children. This 


picture shows two little sisters who 
lived in England a long time ago— 
the Calmady children. 

What a charming portrait it is! Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who painted it, 
liked round pictures because curved 
lines give a feeling of youthful good 
spirits and gaiety. Find all the curved 
lines. ‘The picture is full of them. 
Look at the outlines of the heads, the 
cheeks, the arms, the chubby legs. 
Curving lines are used even for the 
hair. Are there any other curves? 

When little English children have a 


- nursernaid; she is called Nanny. Look 
carefully at.che ricture to see what 


Narsy probably did for these chil- 


.dren. Do they look clean? Does their 


hair look well brushed? Do you 
think they have good manners? 

The warm rose color used by the 
artist adds to the joyous atmosphere. 
In the lower part of the picture we see 
a pink scarf, which repeats the very 
shade found in the children’s cheeks. 
Where is there a paler rose color? A 
deeper shade? 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was famous 
for his beautiful way of painting eyes. 
See how natural and sparkling the eyes 
of the Calmady children are. 

What is there about the dresses 
which tells us that these children be- 
longed to a wealthy family? Notice 
the older girl’s locket on a gold chain. 
We feel sure that the Calmady chil- 
dren were cherished and protected by 
their parents and many servants. The 
English portrait painters of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries 
worked entirely for such people. 


In this portrait the artist has used 
dark velvety color and texture in the 
background, broken by the baby’s up- 
lifted hand. Lawrence had the ability 
to paint surfaces so that we can almost 
feel them. He was especially success- 
ful in representing filmy material, 
soft flesh, glossy hair, and smooth 
backgrounds. The paint flowed even- 
ly from his brush without roughness 
or break. It is a pleasant quality 
which most persons like. Do you? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MuUsEUM OF ART, 
New YorK 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


iow you like to make a bright- 

colored paper plaything fora 
baby you know? To makea jumping 
jack which dances up and down, cut 
two strips of paper about 12” long and 
%2” wide. Use two different colors 
or white and one color. 

Paste an end of one strip to an end 
of another, at right angles like the let- 
ter L. Through the center of this 
pasted part, run a piece of string, six 
inches long, which has been made into 
a loop with a knot in the end. 

To form an accordionlike body for 
the jumping jack, fold under first one 
of the paper strips and then the other. 
When you come to the end, paste the 
two pieces together. 

Make each arm and each leg of 12” 
x 1” strips in the same manner, and 
paste them to the body. 

For a head, cut two 1%” squares of 
paper. Draw a face on the lighter 
colored square. Paste them together 
with the string between them. 
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Obadiah Bunny’s Victory Garden 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


That delightful character, Obadiah Bunny, appears in an- 
other story. He and his friends co-operate in making a 
Victory Garden so that all can share ‘the vegetables. 


wrety hop! Hippety hop! 
H Slowly and thoughtfully down 


the wood path hopped Obadiah 
Bunny. He had been up to the Little 
White House for his morning snack 
of carrots. Everyone was busy there 
making a garden—even the little girl. 
As he crept close to watch, he had 
overheard her say, “We must plant a 
row of carrots for the little bunny 
that comes every day.” . 

“Indeed we will, Nancy, an- 
swered her father, “but I hope that 
the fat old woodchuck won't come 
around this year. We need every bit 
of food that we can grow to help win 
the war.” 

It was then that Obadiah had start- 
ed to hop away. “Oh, dear me,” he 
sighed to himself. “Don’t they know 
that Mr. Woodchuck has to eat a lot 
in summer to carry him through his 
long winter sleep?” 

Now Mr. Woodchuck is a grouchy 
qld fellow who stays by himself most 
of the time. The woods folk don’t 
like him very well, but Obadiah felt 
sorry for him when he heard Nancy’s 
father talk that way. Mr. Woodchuck 
didn’t know that he was doing any- 
thing wrong when he ate the farm- 
ers’ peas and beans. Wild creatures 
take their food where they find it. 

“Why,” said Obadiah suddenly 
aloud, “Nancy’s father must feel the 
same way about me, even though he 
did say that he would plant a row 
of carrots for me.” 

Obadiah hopped along, hippety, 
hippety, hop. He was thinking ever 
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so hard. ,He just loved carrots, but if 
he was ‘takistg,’sdmething he shouldn’t, 
he could do without them. 

All at once he had a bright idea. 
Why not plant a garden of his own? 
Then he and all his friends, and 
old Mr. Woodchuck, too, would have 
plenty of food! 

He was so pleased with his idea 
that he scampered home as fast as his 
strong little legs would carry him. 
He'd tidy up the house a bit, and 
then get to work right away. He 
knew where there was just the place, 
a sunny spot with rich black soil. 

Scurrying into his little house, he 
began to put things in order. As he 
went quickly from one task to an- 
other, he kept thinking of his garden. 
He'd put in a row of peas, one of 
green beans and one of yellow, some 
cucumbers, and lots of carrots. 

Finally he finished his housework 
and sat down to look through his seed 
catalogue. The pictures were so real 
that they made his mouth water. 
What a fine garden he'd have! And 
then all at once he realized that he 
couldn’t have one after all. He never 
could do all the work by himself! 

Back and forth, back and forth, 
he rocked in his little red ‘rocker, 
and he thought and thought and 
THOUGHT. ‘There must be some 
way to manage. Now Obadiah was 
not the sort of bunny to give up 
easily once he had set his heart on a 
thing. He crossed his little gray legs 
and rolled his big brown eyes, and 
kept on thinking. 
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Suddenly he jumped up, slammed 
the door of his little house behind 
him, and was off. He knew just 
what he was going to do. He'd ask 
his friends to help with the garden 
and they would all share the food. 

First he went to Noggin Squirrel’s 
house in the hollow oak tree, and told 
him about his plan. 

“Why, of course, Obadiah, I'll be 
glad to help,” promised Noggin. “I'll 
bring some of the seeds that I stored 
in the fall.” 

Then away scampered Obadiah to 
Chubby Chipmunk’s house in the side 
of the hill. Chubby was just coming 
out of his snug little home, and he 
sat down to listen while Obadiah told 
him about the garden. 

“Td love to help,” he told Obadiah. 
“TI didn’t cat all the good yellow corn 
I put away last autumn. I'll bring 
some of it. You can never raise too 
much corn in a garden.” 

Obadiah thought that would be 
fine, and he started for the brook 
where Rack and Roon, the raccoon 
twins, lived. He found them busily 
washing fish. They stopped to hear 
about his errand. 

“We'll be glad to help, won’t we?” 
said Rack or Roon. Obadiah wasn’t 
sure which it was. They looked so 


much alike he could hardly ever telj 
them apart! 

“We'll bring some fish heads to 
make the plants grow. They are fine 
fertilizer,” suggested the other twin, 

Obadiah thanked them both, and 
left them to finish washing their 
lunch in the brook. There was only 
one friend left to visit, Benny Beaver, 
He was repairing a leak in his dam 
when Obadiah came hopping along 
and told him about his plan. 

“Why, surely Fil help,” offered 
Benny generously. “When you get 
the garden dug and the seeds in, J'll 
pat them down like this.” 

Benny pranced up and down, show- 
ing Obadiah how he would smooth 
the rows over with his broad flat tail, 
and Obadiah chuckled gleefully as he 
thought of the fine garden he and his 
friends would have. 

Finally he said good-by to Benny 
and started for home. As he hopped 
along, he kept thinking about how 
funny Benny had looked prancing up 
and down and thumping the ground 
with his tail. And then suddenly he 
remembered what Benny had aid, 
“When you get the garden dug—” 

In his excitement he had forgotten 
all about the digging, and that was 
the most (Continued on page 56) 





Helen’s Easter Basket 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


What children are entitied to a basket of colored eggs 


on Easter morning? 


Easter Bunny knows. 


Helen found 


out too, but first she had a disappointing experience. 


HEN Helen asked her moth- 

\X/ er how the Easter Bunny 

knows where to leave a bas- 
ket, her mother said, “He has long 
ears. He listens to find out who the 
good children are. The ones who do 
not please the Easter Bunny can look 
for hours and never find a basket.” 

“I am going to be very good,” 
Helen said. “I want to find a basket 
tomorrow.” Then she began to play 
with her kitten, pulling a piece of 
string for her pet to chase. 

“You had better clean your room,* 
Helen,” said Mother. 

“I shall, pretty soon,” answered 
Helen, as she rolled a ball toward the 
kitten. She was having so much fun 
that she forgot about her room. 

Easter morning! Helen dressed as 
quickly as she could, and started to 
look for her Easter basket. 

Under the bed? . No. 

Behind the door? No. 

In the hall? No. 

In the closet? -No. 


Of course, it must be on the break- 
fast table! Helen hurried downstairs. 

It was not there. Helen ate her 
breakfast very quictly. She helped 
her mother clear the table, and then 
she went upstairs to her room. 

Clothes on the chairs! Dust on the 
dresser! Books on the floor! Helen 
went to work. Soon the sun, shining 
in, found an orderly room. 

Helen smiled, and the sun found 
her face. “My clean room makes me 
happy even though the Easter Bunny 
didn’t leave me a basket,” she said. 

She turned toward the door, and 
there stood a big Easter basket full 
of eggs and candy! 

How could. the Easter Bunny have 
come so quietly? Helen wondered, 3s 
she peered down the hall. What was 
that? It looked like a blue skirt 
whisking down the stairs. 

Helen ran and put her arms around 
Mother. “Are you the Easter Bunny, 
Mother?” she asked. And they 
sat down on the steps to laugh. 
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Fluffy Buttons 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Fluffy Buttons, the kitten in this story, caused plenty 
of trouble at times. Trudy and Jack were usually watch- 
ful, but one day they thought their pet was surely lost. 


LUFFY BUTTONS was a kitten. 
F Trudy and Jack thought she 

was the nicest kitten in the 
world, but she did have one fault. 
She just loved to crawl into, or under, 
soft warm things and go to sleep. 

Once it was Aunt Marjorie’s coat 
seve. You can imagine how fright- 
ened the poor woman was when she 
came to put on her coat! Another 
time it was Mrs. Brown’s hat—and 
the feathers and veil were ruined. 
If Mrs. Brown had not happened to 
want 2 new hat, it would have been 
tragic. 

Trudy and Jack usually kept an 
eye on the kitten and knew where she 
was. But one day Jack glanced up 
from a book and said, “Trudy, have 
you seen Fluffy Buttons since lunch- 
time?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Trudy replied. 

“We'd better look for her, or she 
will be in mischief,” said Jack. 

Trudy searched the dining room 
and the hall and peeked under the 
davenport, while Jack looked upstairs. 
They called and called, but no soft 
little “miaow”’ answered them. Then 
they went to the kitchen. 

“Have you seen Fluffy Buttons 
anywhere, Mother?”' Jack asked. 

“I saw her awhile ago on the front 
porch,” Mother answered. “She was 
watching the twins next door getting 
ready to take their dolls for a ride.” 

“Oh, dear!” Trudy exclaimed. 
“Come on, Jack,” and they ran to 
the front door. 

“Fluffy Buttons!” called Trudy. 
“Here, Fluffy, here, kitty!” There 
Was no answer. 


“We'd better find out whether the 
twins know where she: is,” said Jack, 
as he rang Mrs. Brown’s doorbell. 
The twins’ mother came to the door. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Brown,” said 
Jack, “but we've lost our kitten. 
Mother saw her watching the twins a 
little while ago. May we ask them 
about her?” 

“The twins have gone to do some 
errands for me,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“They took their dolls and doll bug- 
gics and I shouldn’t be surprised if 
your kitten were with them. She 
kept jumping up into the buggies 
before they left.” 

“Thank you,” said Trudy. “It’s 
just like Fluffy Buttons to want to 
snuggle in with the dolls. Perhaps 
we'd better look for the twins.” 

Jack ran to ask his mother whether 
they might go. “Yes,” she replied, 
“and, Jack, while you’re downtown 
please pick up my knitting bag. I 
left it at the grocery store yesterday.” 

Trudy and Jack hadn’t gone far 
when they met the twins coming 
home. “Is Fluffy Buttons with you?” 
Trudy called. 

The twins looked troubled. “No, 
she isn’t now, Trudy,” one of them 
said, “but she was. She wouldn’t lay 
her head on the pillow and I had to 
keep fixing her. She wanted to crawl 
under the blanket. I suppose she got 
tired of having me move her.” 

“Well, what happened to her? 
Where is she now?” Jack wanted to 
know. 

“We went to the bakery and she 
hid behind some barrels. The baker 
had a hard time getting her out, but 
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he did. Next we went to the shoe- 
repair shop and she was with us when 
we came out. After that we went to 
the grocery store. She must have 
jumped out of the buggy and run 
away then.” 

“We didn’t think to look when we 
left the store,” chimed in the other 
twin, “but when we did, she was 
gone.” 

“Oh, goodness,” Trudy groaned. 
“There’s no telling where she is now. 
Come on, Jack, we've go# to find her. 
She doesn’t know the way home.” 

Trudy poked her head in at the 
bakery and asked the baker whether 
he had scen the kitten again. “No,” 
he answered rather crossly, “I haven’t. 
I’ve had enough kittens for one day.” 


Jack went to the shoe-repair shop. 
“Have you seen a kitten wandering 
around?” he asked the shoemaker. “A 
fluffy one with eyes as round and 
shiny as buttons?” 

“No, I haven’t seen any kitten like 
that,” the shoemaker replied, “but I 
hope you will find her.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack. “Now, 
Trudy,” he said when he met his 
sister outside, “we'll have to go to 
the grocery store, and don’t let me 
forget Mother’s knitting bag.” 

Mr. Blair, the grocer, was busy 
when they went into his store. While 
they were waiting for him, they 
looked in an orange box full of pa- 
pers, behind some sacks of sugar, and 
under a rack. (Continued on page 55) 





David Finds a Way | 


CLARA EMOGENE BOWEN 


David knew that fighting over the use of the bali ground 
was wrong, and that the problem should be settied in a 
peaceful manner. After thinking awhile, he found a way. 


AVID MORELAND was captain of 
D the Stars, the sixth-grade boys’ 
ball team. Last fall they had 
used a big vacant lot near the school 
as a football field. Now that it was 
spring, they had again received per- 
mission from the owner to play there. 
However, the Stars were faced with 
a difficulty which threatened not only 
to put an end to their ball playing 
but to cause plenty of trouble besides. 
The younger boys, dismissed half an 
hour earlier, had taken it into their 
heads to use that particular lot as a 
place to play marbles. They were 
there every day when the Stars came 
along, ready to play ball. Several 
times there had been hot arguments, 
and the small boys had retreated with 
tears and loud protests. Finally the 
owner of the property said, “If you 
boys can’t play together peaccably, 
[ll have to forbid your using the lot 
altogether.” 

But how could the Stars play ball 
with primary boys underfoot playing 
marbles? David, the captain, had 
given the matter serious thought. As 
he walked home one afternoon an idea 
occurred to him. Hurriedly he called 
a meeting of the Stars, to be held at 
his home that evening. 

When the boys had gathered in 
the “council chamber” (the screened 
porch opening off the kitchen), the 
captain, with some misgivings, stood 
before them. “TI called this meeting,” 
he said earnestly, “so that we could 
talk over the problem of our ball 
ground. We are going to lose it if 


we don’t do something pretty quick. 
You all know that.” 

“Sure we do!” “We found that 
out!” came from the group. 

“We tried running the younger 
boys off,” David resumed, “and you 
know how that has turned out. They 
yell and we get chased off ourselves. 
We must change our tactics. We've 
got to go at the matter in a different 
way.” 

“Sounds good. What’s your plan?” 

“It’s just this,” David spoke rap- 
idly. “Those kids want to play, the 
same as we do. They think all they 
have to do is to move over onto our 
ground. So here is what I have in 
mind. You all know that vacant lot 
down by Mason’s grocery store.” 

“That old dump?” contemptuously 
asked Joe Green. 

“Bet Mr. Mason wouldn’t let any- 
body set foot on it,” Bob Miles added, 

“Not so fast, boys. I talked to 
Mr. Mason on the way home from 
school. He said if we wanted to clean 
it up he was willing to have us use it.” 

Ned Powers sprang to his feet. “Let 
us use it? Why, we couldn’t even—” 

“Not us, Ned, of course,” laughed 
David. “We couldn’t play ball there, 
but the others could play marbles. 
That’s what I meant.” 

“Why, the place is nothing but a 
cinder pile and a lot of rocks and old 
cans. It isn’t fit to play on.” 

“Not as it is now. But this team 
could do a lot with it, all working to- 
gether. The rocks and rubbish could 
be dumped § (Continued on page 55) 
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TEACHING THE 








the arithmetic curriculum for 

primary grades? Let us observe 
a group of young children and see 
whether they are having self-initiated 
experiences with fractions. 

John has just come into the school- 
room. “Am I the first one here?” he 
asks his teacher eagerly. “Yes,” an- 
swers Miss White, “you are the first 
of the children.” “Do you know why 
I am so early? I got up at half-past 
six,” John went on. “I rode to school 
with my father. He had to get to 
work early.” 

This conversation ended, John goes 
to one of the windows of the infor- 
mal, homelike classroom. There he 
looks at a paper-white narcissus grow- 
ing in a rectangular-shaped clear- 
glass jar. The flowers are just coming 
into bloom. He smells them, studies 
the blossoms, and carefully examines 
the roots. Then he says, “They are 
beautiful and very fragrant. Mother 
planted some at home. Hers are not 
so big as these. Hers are only about 
half as big.” 

Now Ann and Sandra come in. 
They greet John and suggest that it 
is a good time to paint their stick 
horses. ‘The children in the group 
have been making stick horses for 
their younger brothers and sisters. All 
three children go to the workroom 
and look at the stick horses. “Mine is 
just half painted,” says Sandra. “I 
have done the head and this much of 
the stick (pointing to the middle). 
Now I have to paint the wheel and 
the rest of the stick.” She picks up 
a brush and goes to work. 

Several other children have come in 
and are gathered about Jean, who is 
happy because she has fifty cents. 
“That is half a dollar,” she says. “I 
am going to buy five War Stamps 
with it.” 

Bill has taken his workbook from 
the supply table and is starting to 
work in it. “I am in the exact mid- 
dle of my book, Miss White,” he re- 
marks. “Yes,” agrees Miss White, as 
she looks at the book with Bill, “you 
are just halfway through.” 

“When do we have music?” in- 
quires Catherine, who is new in the 
group. “Ac half-past ten,” answers 
Jean. “When will it be half-past 
ten?” continues Catherine. “The big 
hand on the clock has to be at six. 
That is halfway around from twelve,” 
answers Jean. “It will be there in 
twenty minutes.” 

At lunchtime the children are en- 
joying meat balls, spinach, jelly sand- 
wiches, and milk. “I have drunk half 
of my milk,” says Charles. “I have 
eaten two sandwiches,” says Bill. 
“No,” Dorothy corrects him, “you 
have eaten one sandwich. We were 
served half a sandwich first. Now 
we have the other half.” 

We could go on with countless 
experiences, such as these, which are 
actual records of observations. In- 
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Learning Fractions 


ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 
Teacher, First Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


stead, let us visit the arithmetic class 
and see how these informal learnings 
are extended. 

The children are seated around the 
teacher. She asks, “If you had an 
apple and wished to share it with a 
friend, what would you do?” John 
says, “I'd cut it into halves and each 
of us would have a picce.” “Yes,” 
replies Miriam, “but if I made a mis- 
take in cutting, and one piece was 
larger, I'd give my friend the big 
piece.” “Yes,” answers the group, 
quite satisfied. 

Now Miss White says, “If there 
were two children and two oranges, 
they would be easy to divide.” Ruth: 
“Each child would have one orange.” 

Miss White: “What would happen 
if you had three pieces of candy for a 
friend and yourself?” Charles: “I'd 
give him two and Id have one.” 
Marcia: “Yes, it wouldn’t be polite 
to keep two pieces and give him one.” 
Miss White: “Can you think of a 
fairer way that you could divide the 
candy?” Michael: “I’ve been think- 
ing about it. This is what I should 
do. I should give each of us one piece. 
Then I'd get a knife and cut that 
other piece, as evenly as I could, into 
two parts. I'd give my friend one 
and keep one.” Miss White, to the 
group: “Is that fair?” Group: “Yes.” 
Miss White: “Each child would have 
one and one-half pieces.” 

Miss White: “It is breakfast time. 
There are three persons and one 
grapefruit. How can Mother manage 
that? She wants each person to have 
an even share.” Miriam: “It would 
be better to go to the store and get 
another grapefruit. Then each per- 
son could have half a grapefruit and 
there would be a half to go in the 
refrigerator.” Evelyn: “It sounds as 
though Miriam doesn’t know that 
fruit is scarce this year on account of 
the war. Maybe the mother can’t get 
another grapefruit.” Charles: “I think 
the mother should take that grape- 
fruit and cut it into quarters. Each 
one could have a quarter and the ex- 
tra piece could go into the refriger- 
ator.” Miss White: “Who would eat 
that piece?” Jeannette: “The little 
girl or boy could eat it after school.” 
Miss White: “That means that the 
child in that family would have more 
of the grapefruit than the mother and 
the father. I said they were each to 
have an equal share. How could the 
mother manage it? You haven't told 
me yet.” 


The children look puzzled for a 


few minutes but they sit quietly 


thinking. Miss White gives them a 


little help. “How do you divide a 
grapefruit evenly for four persons?” 
Patty: “You cut it in half and 
then you cut each piece in half.” 
Miss White: “Yes, Patty. Each of 
those pieces is a 2” Group: 
“Quarter.” Miss White: “When you 
divide a grapefruit evenly for four 
people you divide it into quarters, but 
what do you do to have’ even arts 
when there are only three persons?” 

Michael, excitedly: “Divide it into 
three even parts. It would be hard 
but I think the mother could do it.” 
Miss White: “That is right, Michael, 
and what would you call those three 
even parts?” Michael: “Id call them 
thirds.” 

But Muriel is still thinking of 
quarters and she insists that there will 
be a piece left. To clarify the think- 
ing, Miss White brings out some cards 
which she has prepared. These cards 
are sheets of oak tag cut to a size 
about 84%” x 11”. They contain 
pictures which Miss White has cut 
from magazine advertisements or out 
of colored construction paper. 

1. The first card has a picture of 
an apple, cut from a magazine. It is 
large and the children say that it 
makes them hungry to look at it. 
This card is used only to help the 
chitdren begin thinking about real 
apples. 

2. The second card contains the 
picture of an apple which has been 
cut into halves. These halves have 
been pasted on the card just far 
enough apart to show that the apple 
has been cut. The children talk about 
the halves and say that two persons 
could share the apple. 

3. The third card shows an orange 
which has been cut into halves. Again 
the children decide that two persons 
could share it. 

4. This time the teacher has sub- 
stituted two orange circles for pic- 
tures of oranges. The children accept 
them as oranges and decide that two 
persons could share them without 
cutting them. 

5. On this card two orange circles 
have each been cut into halves. 
Quickly the children see that these 
oranges could be shared evenly by 
four persons. 

6. A yellow circle, about the size 
of a large grapefruit, has been pasted 
on this card. Immediately the chil- 
dren say that it is a grapefruit. 

7. This time the grapefruit has 
been cut into halves and the children 
suggest that two people can share it. 

8. The next grapefruit has been 
cut jnto quarters. The children rec- 





ognize the quarters, and the teacher 
asks which they would rather have, ; 
half or a quarter of a grapefruit, 
She helps them answer by displaying 
again card number 7. There is no 
doubt in their minds that a half js 
twice as big as a quarter. Miss White 
reminds them that the two apples or 
oranges or grapefruit must be the 
same size to make this true. 

9. This grapefruit has been cut in- 
to thirds. Miss White is careful to 
have Muriel do the explaining about 
this. Now Muriel sees that there will 
not be an extra serving if the grape- 
fruit is cut evenly for three. 

10. The remaining cards have red 


circles for apples, orange circles for. 


oranges, brown rectangles for candy 
bars, and so on, all cut into thirds. 

On the following day, Miss White 
shows the children pictures she has 
drawn of glasses of lemonade, orange 
juice, grapejuice, and tomato juice. 
One glass is half full; another is a 


quarter full; another is a third full. 


On still another day, Miss White 
has pictures she has drawn of glass 
pitchers. On the first card, the 
pitcher is full of cocoa. On the sec- 
ond, a quarter has been poured out. 
She asks the children how much is 
gone and also how much is left in the 
pitcher. Clever Michael knows three 
quarters. By repeating the presenta- 
tion of these cards (not too frequent- 
ly) the others learn from Michael 
about three fourths or three quarters. 
Similarly, Miss White shows pitchers 
that are half full, a quarter full, two- 
thirds full, one-third full, and so on. 

One day, when Miss White is 
working with fractions, she teaches 
the girls and bays how to show one 
half in writing. She writes the num- 
ber symbol 4 on the blackboard and 
lets the children make it. Later, she 
asks, “If we make ¥, in this way, 
how do you think we write one fourth 
or one quarter, three quarters, and #9 
on?” Some of the children are sure 
to know, and the other girls and boy: 
learn from them. 

And so, ‘gradual!y, Miss White lead 
out from what the children are learn- 
ing by themselves, into new under- 
standings about fractions. She leads, 
gradually, from the concrete to th 
abstract. Through the use of many 
materials, and many repetitions wi 
the same materials, she provides the 
experiences that are needed to enrich 
understandings and build concepts. 
She keeps children in the teaching 
group only long enough to master the 
understandings or to contribute theif 
experiences and ideas. She is careful 
not to bore the able children by hav- 
ing them in the teaching group ut 
less there is a challenge to them in 
form of new understandings to be ac 
quired or experiences with new leart- 
ings to be shared. She is care 
also to give the slower ones cnoug 
repetitions for the acquisition of 
desired learnings. 
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Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 
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Reading to 


Understand 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Elementary Supervisor, Newton County, Mississippi 


N Every hand I hear teachers 
O say: “But these children can’t 

read! What shall I do with 
them?” When children are far below 
their grade level in reading ability, we 
search for the cause. We lay it to 
physical defects, such as poor eye- 
sight, defective hearing, nervousness, 
and malnutrition. It is true that those 
things are often contributing causes, 
but probably the greatest trouble with 
reading lies in the inability of teach- 
ers to make this difficult tool useful 
to the children. 

Let us think for a moment what 
reading is. The generally accepted 
definition says: “Reading is getting 
thought ‘from the printed page.” 
Nothing could be farther than this 
from the actual truth. Of course, 
when we read we do sce symbols on 
the page, but these symbols can have 
no meaning for us unless the meaning 
of each one is already in our minds. 
Instead of getting the thought from 
the printed page the reader must car- 
ry the thought /o the page, interpret- 
ing it through printed symbols. 

Generally speaking, a child is a 
poor reader not simply because he 
lacks ability to pronounce strange 
words, or because he cannot read with 
speed and with good eye movements. 
The real trouble lies in the fact that 
if the child does not understand the 
word or phrase in spoken form, then 
certainly he cannot understand it in 
printed form. ‘That is the aspect of 
the reading problem that I wish to 
gonsider in this article. 

Probably most of our difficulties in 
teaching reading come from the fact 
that our textbooks contain too many 
concepts that are unfamiliar to chil- 
dren. Some reading books have, on a 
single page, a dozen words that are 
meaningless to a child. That is es- 
pecially true in history books and 
geographies. It isn’t that the words 

Ives are too difficult, but rather 
that the child is unfamiliar with their 
meaning. 

There are only two ways in which 
achild can read material of this sort. 
Either it must be rewritten and pre- 
sented in a simpler, more understand- 
able form, or it must be explained 
fully by someone who understands 
the terms. Until the child has these 
Concepts in his mind he can never 
achieve anything by reading this ma- 
terial over and over. 

_ Quite often I sit in on a class that 
s conducted in this way: The teacher 
has the children open their books and 

reading orally without any 
comment on the passage that is to 
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be read. The child passes from one 
paragraph to another, and the teacher 
tells him how to pronounce the words 
that he stumbles over. Often, if one 
child fails to read the paragraph to 
the teacher’s liking, she has another 
child read the same paragraph. If 
reading requires thinking, this pro- 
cedure is not reading! 

In teaching a child to read, first 
give him material at a level of diffi- 
culty suited to his ability. Go into 
the lower grades and borrow books if 
necessary. Some teachers take easy 
stories, cut them up into paragraphs, 
paste the material on tagboard, and 
give it to the children to prepare for 
oral reading. Some teachers manage 
to include in their room libraries sets 
of easy reading books and supplemen- 
tary books for the slower readers. 
Some rewrite stories in simplified 
form, putting them on library tables 
for children to read. Some are doing 
a good job of teaching slow children 
from blackboard stories. But let us 
suppose that you are faced with the 
problem of using one book which is 
too difficult for your pupils. What 
then is the best plan of procedure? 

I should say, organize your class 
into small groups, getting together 
pupils of like ability as far as pos- 
sible. With your slow groups, do not 
be concerned with how much ground 
you can cover, but rather with how 
well they are comprehending what 
they do read. Whether the book you 
are using is a geography, a history, or 
a reader, the first thing you need to 
do is to see that your pupils have 
meanings or concepts with which to 
read it. This is absolutely necessary, 
whether it is in the first grade or in 
the twelfth! 

The following are a few specific 
suggestions that may enable you to 
lift some of your pupils from the 
level of mere word calling to the 
status of real readers. 

1. Be so familiar with the material 
yourself that you can sense the diffi- 
culties the children will encounter. 

2. Never plunge into a selection 
without doing something to arouse 
interest and a desire to read on the 
part of the child. Talk about the il- 
lustrations, and give appropriate back- 
ground data and any related facts 
that will make him want to find out 
more about the material to be read. 

3. Make the new concepts in the 
story meaningful to the pupil before 
any reading is attempted. As these 
new concepts are taken up and ex- 
plained, put the words and phrases on 
the blackboard so that he will con- 


nect the word and the concept. Never 
give an isolated vocabulary drill be- 
fore a reading lesson. Connect vo- 
cabulary directly with the story that 
is to be read. 

4. Observing the important rule 
“Always Read for a Specific Purpose,” 
present questions around which the 
child may organize his thoughts as he 
reads silently. Set up different pur- 
poses for reading. (We read to an- 
swer questions, to locate the topic 
sentence in a paragraph, to outline 


the article read, to make up questions 


of our own.) 
5. After a story has been read si- 
lently, it is often helpful to have it 


reread orally. However, even then, 
there should always be a purpose for 
the rereading. 

As a child reads a passage, he needs 
to know some ways of finding the 
meanings of new words by himself. 
As his teacher, you should impress 
him with the fact that he does not 


have to know absolutely every word’ 


in order to be able to read a paragraph 
silently. Encourage him to read on to 
the end of the sentence which con- 
tains a word he doesn’t know, and 
quite often if he goes back he can see 
that he really understands the mean- 
ing of the word from its use in the 
sentence. (Continued on page 58) 


Teaching Quotation Marks 


DOROTHY HARRISON STEINRUCK 


Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Horace Mann School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


ourses of study vary in the em- 
C phasis they give to a study of 

quotation marks and in the 
choice of a grade where the subject 
shall be presented, but it is always 
listed in the curriculum somewhere, 
for either a middle or an upper grade. 
In my classroom, the method of 
teaching quotation marks here out- 
lined brought very good resuits. 

At my request, the cniidren brougiat 
to schoo! jokes which they had clipped 
or copied from children’s .pages of 
newspapers. These I, censored, clas- 
sified, and chanyed to- suiz, my- plan. 
The jokes were credited to the chii- 
dren who brought them, and when 
we read them aloud just for the fun 
of it, each child read the ones he had 
contributed. 

Some pupils frankly admitted that 
they did not understand the jokes, 
while others tried to cover their lack 
of understanding by unrestrained 
laughter. Those who got the point 
made explanations to the others. 

With an appreciation of jokes be- 
gun, and a good supply on hand for 
drill work, I introduced a lesson on 
quotation marks, based on two jokes 
which were favorites of the group. 


- Because I inserted the names of my 


pupils in the jokes, the whole class 
took a personal interest in them. 
The pupils chose these two: 


Donald asked, “What is worse than 
being a cornstalk and having your ears 
pulled?” (1) 

Tom replied, “It would be worse to be 
a potato and have your eyes full of 
dirt.” (2) 


“Why is your brother crying?” ques- 
tioned Jane. (3) 

“He dug a hole and wants to take it 
in the house,” answered Marjorie. (4) 


These jokes were examples of the 
following simple formulas for using 
quotation marks, 

(1) Explanation, “Quoted question?” 
(2) Explanation, “Quoted _ state- 
ment.” 

(3) “Quoted question?” explanation, 
(4) “Quoted statement,” explana- 
tion. , 

I told the children that the word 
explanation meant who spoke and 
how the words were spoken and that 
quosed statement and quoted question 
referred to the body of the jokes. This 
the children understood easily, for 
when the jokes were used in class, just 
the quoted parts were read aloud. 

If your curriculum requires that 
the divided quotation be introduced, 
this formula simplifies the problem: 
“Quoted,” explanation, “question?” 
“Quoted,” explanation, “statement.” 

In written work, the children com- 
posed short conversations between 
two persons, using facts from school- 
work or from hobbies. These were 
used for dictation lessons, with credit 
going to the composer. 

To avoid repetition of the over- 
worked explanatory words said and 
asked, we compiled a list of substi- 
tutes which we gleaned from reading 
material. 

The jokes used to introduce the 
lesson on quotation marks were always 
at hand for reference. When a pupil 
was in doubt, he turned to them to 
make sure of the correct form. 
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@ Liquid and Dry Measure 








3 teaspoons -| tablespoon | 
16 tablespoons -| cup 
| cup -3 pint 
2 cups =| pint 
2 pints - | quart 
~ A cups =| quart 
4. quarts =| gallon 
8 quarts -| peck 
4. pecks - | bushel 
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OBJECTIVES 


A. To learn the part that rice has 
played as food in the history of man. 
B. To learn how rice is grown and 
milled in the United States. 

C. To appreciate the scientific knowl- 
edge and equipment which are avail- 
able for industries in the United 
States. 

D. To find out about important rice 
products. 


SOCIAL UNDERST AN DINGS 
TO DEVELOP 

A. Rice is important because of its 
use as food, its place in industry, and 
its by-products. 

B. Rice always has been, and will 
continue to be, an important food be- 
cause it is economical in price and 
high in energy value. 

C. Thousands of acres of land now 
unproductive may become vast prof- 


itable rice fields in the future. 
INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL 


History of rice. 

Rice and food are synonymous in 
many languages, because for centuries 
rice has been the chief food in cer- 
tain lands, especially India, China, and 
Japan. Indeed, half the population 
of the world regards rice as the most 
important food. 

Rice was one of the chief foods in 
the early days before mankind began 
to spread over the earth. Then, when 
men began to migrate, they took rice 
with them to satisfy their hunger. 
By these migrating bodies of men, 
rice was scattered over the world. 
Authorities believe that it originated 
in that part of Asia reaching from 
China to India. As adventurers trav- 
eled into various parts of the Old 
World, rice was taken into some of 
the countries of southern Europe— 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal. 

For several years, beginning in 
1647, Sir William Berkeley tried to 
raise rice in what is now the state 
of Virginia. His experiments failed, 
probably because the climate was 
not warm enough. The failure led 
the people of the Virginia colony to 
believe that rice could not be grown 
in the new country. 

In 1694 a ship from Madagascar, 
bound for Liverpool, was caught in a 
storm and blown off its course. It 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


WINNIE SPARKS 
Formerly, Teacher, Elementary Grades, Public School, Ozan, Arkansas 


This unit is packed with facts pertaining to the rice in- 
dustry and its increasing importance in our own country. 
A test to use in connection with the unit is on page 26. 


Rice plants grow half-submerged 


put into the harbor of Charleston, 
South Carolina, for repairs. There 
the captain of the ship was enter- 
tained by an old friend, Thomas 
Smith, governor of the colony. De- 
parting, the grateful captain gave 
him a small sack of rice «which was 
aboard the ship. Smith planted the 
seeds and they produced enough rice 
to supply the needs of the entire col- 
ony. Since that time, the rice crop 
in the United States has increased rap- 
idly, except for the years between 
1861 and 1865. 

Until then, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia were the chief 
rice-producing states. After 1865, 
other states began to grow rice on a 
large scale. Today, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and California are annually 
producing 99 per cent of the rice 
grown in the United States. Much of 
this rice is exported. Because Ameri- 
can rice is of superior quality, it is 
in great demand all over the world. 
Rice cultivation in the United States. 

Rice is a water plant that belongs 
to the grass family. A field of rice 
looks like a beautiful green lake, or 
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in water until the grain is mature. 





ve 


like a field of slender green grass 
growing in water—for rice has to 
keep its roots and lower stems in wa- 
ter until the-grain is ready to cut. 
The-young shoots and growing plants 
resemble oats or wheat, although the 
leaves of the rice plant are narrower 
and the stalks slenderer. 

The land upon which the rice is to 
be grown is plowed in the fall, and 
disked and harrowed in the spring. 
Planting, with a drill, takes place 
during March, April, or May, de- 
pending on the variety of seed and 
the location of the field. 

Rice fields are divided into plots 
by irrigating canals and drainage 
ditches which are so controlled as to 
make possible the proper flooding of 
the rice plants. Powerful pumps are 
required to keep fresh water in these 
canals, some of which are fifty to one 
hundred fifty feet in width. 

When the green rice plants are 
three to four inches high, the fields 
are covered with water varying in 
depth from two to six inches. A 
single rice seed sends up a large num- 
ber of shoots so that a rice plant 


All photos, courtesy, Southern Rice Industry 


RICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


forms a thick clump of slender wav- 
ing stems three to five feet high, with 
crowning tassellike heads of grain. 
Enough water is kept on the field so 
that half of the stalk is submerged 
until the rice is headed up, which is 
usually in about three months. When 
the grain heads are full and the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, the water is 
drawn off and the fields are allowed 
to dry for two weeks, until cutting 
begins. 

Harvesting rice is done with mod- 
ern machinery under scientific man- 
agement. The grain is cut, bound 
into uniform bundles, and ten to fif- 
teen bundles are shocked in an up- 
right position to dry for two or three 
weeks. Large threshing machines sep- 
arate the rice heads from the straw. 
The threshed grain is emptied into 
bags holding varying amounts, from 
160 to 210 pounds each. The sacked 
grain is then transported to the rice 
mills. 

Milling of rice. 

The unhusked rice grain as it comes 
from the field is called paddy or 
rough rice. As the rough rice arrives 
at the mills, the different varieties 
and different grades must be sepa- 
rated—and they must remain sepa- 
rate. The chief reason why rice is 
milled is to remove the husks or hulls 
and preserve, in the form of whole 
grains, as many kernels as possible. 

In the milling process the rough 
rice is dumped into a hopper. From 
this it is carried through a number 
of machines, where it is clipped 
and screened and fanned to remove 
stones, dirt, straw, and other matter, 
A grain of rough rice consists of a 
starchy kernel surrounded by layers 
of bran, enclosed in a tough hull. 
The cleaned rough rice passes between 
large shelling or hulling stones that 
revolve and crack the ends of the 
hulls without cracking the grains. 

From the shelling stones, the rice is 
carried to the paddy machine, which 
separates the hulled from the un- 
hulled grains. 

‘When the rice comes out, it is 
known as brown rice. Brown rice is 
sent to the hullers which scour off the 
outer bran coats and separate the 
germ from the rice kernel. The rice 
is then passed on to the brushes which 
remove the inner bran coat or polish. 
This rice may (Continued on page 58) 





The ripe grain is harvested, shocked, and thoroughly dried. 
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Threshing and sacking the rice for the mill is the next step. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Rice—An Important Grain 


* WINNIE SPARKS 
Formerly, Teacher, Elementary Grades, Public School, Ozan, Arkansas 


The unit on which this test is 

based will be found on page 25. 

I. Choose the word or group of words 
in parenthesis which makes the sen- 
fence true, 

1. Rice is a (fruit, grain, nut). 

2. Rice was first grown in (Eng- 
land, the United States, the region 
from India to China). 

3. People have been eating rice (for 
a few years, for hundreds of years, 
since the Revolutionary War). 

4. The first person who tried to 
grow rice in the United States was 
(Theodore Roosevelt, Christopher 
Columbus, Sir William Berkeley). 

§. The first rice grown successfully 
in the United States was grown in 
(Texas, South Carolina, Virginia). 

6. A rice field looks like a (corn 
patch; cotton field; field of tall, slen- 
der, green grass). 

7. Rice needs (plenty of water, 
rich soil, dry weather) to grow. 

8. Rice grains grow (in tassellike 
heads at the top of the rice stem, in 
bunches on the branches of the rice 
plant, at the roots of the plant). 

9. From the fields, American- 
grown rice is sent to (stores, our 
homes, mills). 

10. Rice is used mainly as a (fer- 
tilizer, food, hay for stock). 

11. American-grown rice is (not 
exported, exported to very few for- 
cign countries, exported to a great 
many foreign countries). 


Il. Fill cach blank with the correct 
word or words. 

1. The ship that brought the first 
sack of seed rice to be grown in the 
United States landed at 

2. ......... were the three leading 
states in the production of rice until 
1860. 

3. The four leading states in rice 
production today are : 

4, These states produce : 
per cent of the rice grown in the 
United States. 


§. Rice is a member of the ____ 
family. 
6. are built to hold the 
ifrigation water on rice fields. 
7. In the United States, the har- 
vesting of rice is done, by —........ 
8. Plenty of and a high 
are the two most essential 
factors influencing rice production. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Grains of unhusked rice as they 
come from the field are called rice 
nuggets, 

2. There are many by-products of 
rice that are very useful. 

3. Rice goes through a number of 
machines in the rice mills. 

4. All rice is alike. 

§. Paddy consists of 
grains unsuitable for use. 

6. Rice is always white. 

7. Most of the rice we buy is coat- 
ed with talc and glucose to give it a 
polish. 

8. Rice is not touched by human 
hands during the milling process. 

9. The United States grows more 
rice than it cats. 

10. The United States grows more 
rice than any other country in the 
world. 

11. The United States grows rice 
that is of better quality than foreign- 
grown rice. 

12. It is estimated that the annual 
consumption of rice in the United 
States is six pounds per person. 

13. The greatest consumption of 
rice is in the United States. 

14. Rice is grown primarily for its 
by-products. 

15. Rice is used as food by more 
people than any other crop. 

16. Rice is rich in protein. 

17. Rice is, poor in carbohydrates. 

18. Brown rice is more nutritious 
than white rice. 

19. Rice starch is the basis for face 
powder. (For key, see page 60) 


soft rice 





Did you know that 
Brazil is larger than 


the United States? 























Did you know that 
Panama hats are 


made in Ecuador? 
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Our South American Neighbors 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher of English and Reading, Junior High School, Clear Lake, lowa 


Ten South American republics are de- 
scribed here. There are three para- 
graphs, or “clues,” about each. Try 
to identify the country as the clues 
are read. If you know the name of 
the country after hearing the first 
clue, give yourself three points; after 
the second clue, two points; and after 
the third clue, one point. If you do 
not identify the country at all, give 
yourself zero. 

1. It is a long, slender country. 
In many places it is not much 
more than ninety miles wide. 
Its coast line is over 2,600 miles 
long. Many islands and pen- 
insulas fringe the southern part 
of its coast line. 

Valparaiso is the chief seaport. 4. 
The fertile Central Valley and 
large farms farther south furnish 

» great quantities of beef, mutton, 

vegetables, grains, and fruits for 
the inhabitants to eat and to 
sell. 
Santiago is the capital of this 
country. It is a prosperous and 
beautiful city. This country ex- 
ports nitrate, copper, iron, gold, 
and silver. 


2. This is a small country through 
which the Equator passes. Its 
coast faces the Pacific Ocean, “ 
and the largest of its seaports is 
Guayaquil. 

The most valuable part of its 
land is the broad coastal plain. 
Panama hats, bananas, cacao, su- 
gar, vegetable ivory, balsa wood, 
and coffee are shipped from this 
region. 5. 
The capital is Quito. It is a 
beautiful city located in the 
mountains. From here the coast 
can be reached by plane and rail- 
road. 


3. It is the smallest country in all 
South America, but in many 


ways it is one of the most ad- 
vanced, River transportation is 
very important. It also has some 
2,000 miles of railroad connect- 
ing ports and interior cities. 

It has long rolling plains that are 
well watered. Stock raising is 
the most important industry. 
Huge quantities of hides, wool, 
and meats are exported every 
year. 

The people living in this country 
have a strong love for liberty. 
They have good churches and 
schools. Montevideo, their chief 
seaport and. national capital, is 
on the Plata River. 


Many strangers have visited this 
country to study the ruins of 
the prehistoric architecture of 
the Incas. The Incas ruled it till 
Pizarro conquered it for Spain. 
It has been free from Spanish 
rule for more than a hundred 
years. 

In the castern mountains there 
are valuable deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
phur, and petroleum. Callao is 
the principal port. The great 
Andean plateau is connected with 
the seacoast by two railroads. 
Lima is the capital. 

Its people consider the llama 3 
valuable animal. It is a sturdy 
beast of burden and it also fur- 
nishes food and wool. Very fine 
wool also comes from the alpaca 
and the vicufia. 


This country is larger than Texas 
and Oklahoma combined. It has 
eight hundred miles of coast 0# 
the Caribbean Sea. Much of the 
land is suitable for stock raising 
and farming. Its huge grassy 
plains are called the /anos. Cof- 
feegrowing is the chief agncul 
tural industry. Sugar cane, com 
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Did you know that 
the llama belongs 


to the camel family? 








cotton, wheat, tobacco, beans, and 
fruit are also raised in large 
quantities. 

Mineral resources include iron, 
coal, gold, and silver. Lake Ber- 
mudez is famous for its asphalt, 
but petroleum is exported more 
than anything else. 

The Orinoco River flows across 
its broad plains. Caracas, the 
capital, is only six miles from the 
sea. It is one of the oldest cities 
in the New World. 


6. This country is so large that 
it touches the land frontier of 
every other country in South 
America except Chile and Ecua- 
dor. Its coast line of almost 
4,000 miles is facing the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is the world’s greatest 
storehouse of minerals. It has 
rich deposits of iron ore, as well 
as diamonds and other precious 
stones. 

The Amazon River flows across it 
and empties into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The people depend much 
on the rivers for transportation. 
Most of the large cities are also 
seaports. 

The capital, Rio de Janeiro, is 
the second largest city in South 
America. Sao Paulo is a noted 
coffee market. More coffee is 
exported from its port, Santos, 
than from any other port in the 
world. 


7. It is a landlocked country in the 
heart of South America. Lake 
Titicaca, the highest lake of its 
size, lies partly within its boun- 
daries. The capital, La Paz, is 
over twelve thousand feet above 
sea level. It is the world’s high- 
est capital, 

Potosi, center of the silver and 
tin mines, is the highest town 
in the world. Mining is the 
chief industry. Three railroads 
have been built to connect this 
Mining region with the Pacific 
coast, 

Tin is the most valuable mineral. 
More than 15 per cent of all the 
tin in the ful comes from this 
country. Zinc, copper, lead, and 
silver are also important. 
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8. It has an area about the size of 
California. The soil is excellent 
and the climate is favorable, yet 
its population is smaller than that 
of any other South American 
country. Most of the people live 
on small farms or large cattle 
ranches, 

The great forest section is called 
the Chaco. The quebracho trees 
that grow there are very valu- 
able, because tanning material 
and railroad ties are made from 
them. 

Its capital, Asuncion, is located 
on the Paraguay River. This 
river is especially important as a 
route of travel because the coun- 
try has no coast line. 


9. It is such a long country that 
there is a great deal of difference 
in climate between the northern 
and southern sections. In the 
north is a great low plain covered 
with dense jungles. This is called 
the Gran Chaco. The southern 
part of this country is cold and 
desolate. 

Gauchos are the cowboys who 
herd the cattle. The raising of 
cattle and sheep is the most im- 
portant industry. Large quan- 
tities of frozen meat, hides, and 
wool are exported. 

The Plata, Colorado, Rio Negro, 
and Salado are the most impor- 
tant rivers. Buenos Aires, the 
capital, is the largest city in 
South America. 


10. It has a coast line on both the 
Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean 
Sea. It is fifth in size among 
the countries of South America. 
The southwestern border is on 
the Equator. 

This country has snow-clad 
mountaintops and a lowland of 
‘tropic heat. The Magdalena is 
the most important river. 

Puracé, a volcano in the south- 
ern part of the country, is con- 
tinually smoking. Bogata, its 
capital, is frequently shaken by 
earthquakes. The country was 
named in honor of Christopher 
Columbus, who explored part of 
the coast. (For key, see page 60) 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Reference Books 


ELOISE Jj. JENSEN 
Formerly, Elementary Teacher, District No. 12, Parkman, Wyoming 


After the number of the word in the 
first list, write the letter of its defi- 
nition in the second list. 


1. encyclopedia 7. quotation 

2. dictionary 8. index 

3. bibliography 9. biography 

4. preface 10. autobiography 
5. atlas 11. Readers Guide 
6. appendix 12. Who’s Who 


a. an alphabetical list showing 
what a book contains 

b. a part of a book giving addi- 
tional information, such as notes or 
tables 

c. a book of maps 

d. a history of a person’s life writ- 
ten by another person 


e. a history of a person’s life writ- 
ten by himself 


f. an index to periodical literature 
covering the contents of a selected 
list of magazines 

g. a book or series of books giving 
information, arranged alphabetically, 
on various branches of learning or on 
all possible phases of one subject 

h. an expressed thought of a per- 
son, cited by a speaker or writer 

i. a book in which the words of 
a language are listed alphabetically 
with their meanings, pronunciation, 
and so on 

j. a collection of up-to-date. biog- 
raphies of living persons 

k. a list of books, articles, and so 
on, about one topic or by one author 

l. an introduction at the beginning 
of a book (For key, see page 60) 


Our Constitution 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Substitute Teacher, Public. School, Middle River, Maryland 


Answer the following questions. 

1. What was the date set for the 
opening session of the Constitutional 
Convention? 

2. How many delegates attended? 

3. How many remained to sign the 
complete document? 

4. Which state failed to send a 
representative? 

5. Who presided over the Conven- 
tion? 

6. Who is known as the “Father 
of the Constitution”? 

7. Whose words never failed to 
temper the heat of debate? 

8. How many of the delegates had 
already signed the Declaration of 
Independence? 

9. Who drew up the Virginia Plan? 

10. Who presented it? 

11. What did this plan propose? 


12. Who drew up the New Jersey 
Plan? 

13. What did the small states de- 
mand? 

14. What were the three main 
points of the famous Connecticut 
Compromise? 

15. How were slaves to be counted? 

16. When was the Constitution 
signed? 

17. Which was the first state to 
ratify the Constitution? 

18. When were the first ten 
Amendments ratified? 

19. What is the Preamble? 

20. What three divisions of gov- 
ernment are established in the body 
of the Constitution? 

21. How many Amendments have 
been added to the original Constitu- 
tion? (For key, see page 60) 








Did you know that both 
white and sweet potatoes = 


originated in the Andes? — 
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His study of South America was 
4% carried out by pupils of two 

sixth grades. Research work 
fequired contact with libraries (school 
and city), mewspapers, magazines, 
museums, and the zoo. The unit was 
planned to cover two major aspects of 
the subject—the early inhabitants of 
South America and South America 
today. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To discover the resemblances be- 
tween countries in North America 
and South America. Comparison of 
(a) holidays, (b) transportation, (c) 
heroes, (d) ideas of democracy. 
B. To discover the differences be- 
tween North and South America and 
to find out why the differences exist. 
C. To develop an attitude of friend- 
ly interest which will help to link 
the Americas in mutual respect and 
to promote better understanding of 
problems to be met. 
D. To gain an understanding and 
appreciation of the background of 
present-day South American culture. 
E. To learn how topography, climate, 
and other natural factors affect hu- 
man life. 
F. To gain in theability to evaluate 
sources of information. 
G. To increase ability to work and 
plan in groups as well as individually. 
H. To increase skills in reading, lan- 
guage, drawing, spelling, and arith- 
metic. (These subjects may be so 
correlated that complete integration 
results. The desire to write a descrip- 
tive letter that will be effective as 
well as correct, or to draw figures 
that are accurate and attractive, as a 
contribution to an activity, is an in 
centive to which any child will 
respond. ) 
APPROACHES 

A. Reading of Paco Goes to the Fair, 
by Richard C. Gill, or any equally 
interesting child's book on South 
America. ‘This book lends itself well 
to dramatization. 
B. Descriptions of some of the won- 
ders of South America under such 
heads as “A Trip along the Amazon,” 
“An Imaginary Brazil-Nut Hunt,” 
and “Iguassu Falls.” 
C. An exhibit of pictures, costumes, 
pottery, stamps, and coins. 


L. Green, from Gendreau 
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The falls of the Iguassu River in Paraguay 
are among the most picturesque in the world, 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARION 5S. HAUSE 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Winthrop School, Melrose, Massachusetts 


Here is a unit to use in studying the continent that 


shares our hemisphere. 


For Pan-American Day, do the 


drill given on page 41; also use the test on page 26. 


D. A talk given by a person who has 
visited South America. 
E. A discussion of current events in 
relation to South American countries. 
F,. The Pan-American Highway. 
G. Showing of a motion picture, 
“Peru—Land of the Incas.” 
DEVELOPMENT 

A. Eatly inhabitants.—The film on 
Peru, with its emphasis on the ancient 
inhabitants, raised these questions. 
Who were the Incas? 
What did they look like? 
How did they dress? 
How were their homes built? 
. What games did they play? 
6. What did they do that was im- 
portant? 
B. South America today.—This part 
of our study was more extensive. 
1. A statement made in a weekly 
travel-letter to which we subscribed 
aroused interest in Venezuela first. 
The letter said that, in contrast to 
the situation in most eountries, Vene- 
zucla owes no money to foreign coun- 
tries or its own citizens. In their 
desire to know the reason for this fact, 
the children decided that they would 
“explore” Venezuela. 
2. A series of questions was compiled 
and the class divided into groups to 
find the answers. 

a) Where is Venezucla? 

b) What kind of surface has it? 

c) Is the vegetation like ours? 

d) What animals and birds are like 
ours? What ones are different? 

¢) How do the people live? 

f) What work do they do? 
3. An outline study of Venezuela was 
prepared by a group of pupils. 
4. Each country of South America 
was studied in a similar way. Ques- 
tions were first raised and answered, 
and later a study outline was made 
by a committee. 
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This statue of Simon Bolivar is in 
the’ square at Caracas; Venezuela. 


STUDY OUTLINE 
OF VENEZUELA 


A. Location— Venezuela is situated 
in the northern part of South Ameri- 
ca. Its nearest neighbors are Co- 
lombia, Brazil, and British Guiana. 
Because of the vast unexplored areas 
to the south and southeast, the only 
close connection is with Colombia. 
B. Size—Sixth largest country in 
South America. 

C. Climate.—There are three areas— 
the very hot, the temperate, and the 
cold—depending on the elevation 
above sea level. . 

D. Population —One-tenth are white 
persons, two-tenths Indians and Ne- 
groes, seven-tenths mixed or mestizos. 
E. Language—Spanish. 

F. Government.—The United States 
of Venezuela consists of twenty 
states, two territories, and a federal 
district. Executive power is vested 
in a president and his cabinet, legis- 
lative power in a congress, and judi- 
cial power in courts. 

G. Cities —Caracas, the capital. Oth- 
er cities in the order of their size— 
Maracaibo, Barquisimeto, Valencia, 
Maracay, Puerto Cabello. 

H. Trans portation.—By air to other 
countries of South America. There 
are more than 6,000 miles of navi- 
gable rivers in Venezuela. Venezuela 
has more than 670 miles of railroads. 
There are about 6,000 miles of roads. 
1. Industries —Petroleum production, 
agriculture, stock raising, and mining 
are the chief industries. Venezuela 
is one of the greatest oil-producing 
countries in the world. 

]. Principal products—Coffee, cacao, 
sugar, tobacco,’ cattle, petroleum, 
asphalt, gold. 

K. Chief exports——Petroleum, coffee, 
cacao, gold. 

L. National hero—Simon Bolivar. 


Fwing Galloway 
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are so many Spanish-style ho 
thatched roofs to be found ‘in South 


MAKING SOUTH AMERICA SEEM REAL 


ACTIVITIES 


A. We made a large pictorial map of 
South America. Carpenter's Paper 
was used, pasting one strip onto an- 
other to make a sheet 5’10” x 17’6”. 
After the boundaries had been marked, 
everyone took part in the illustrative 
work on each country as it was stud- 
ied—showing vegetation, products, 
animals, and cities. 

B. Birds, animals, and children of the 
countries were drawn, life-size, for 
room decorations. 

C. Booklets were filled with pictures, 
drawings, stories, and an outline of 
each country. 

D. A large mural illustrating Inca 
life was painted for one side of our 
room. 

E..A poster depicting life on the 
water front of Bahia, Brazil, was 
made. 

F. A library of books on South 
America was collected. Many books 
were read and reported on. 

G. One group worked in clay. Pot- 
tery was made and decorated with 
geometric designs. A bust of Simon 
Bolivar and a statuette of his horse 
were modeled. 

H. Gourds were painted. 

I. Booklets and charts were compiled, 
featuring plants, trees, minerals, ani- 
mals, foods, and cities. 

J. Current-events items were brought 
in and discussed. 

K. Magazine articles were collected. 
L. Notebooks were kept to show the 
route of a traveler whose letters we 
were reading and to list important 
facts. 

M. The flag and the coat of arms of 
each country were drawn and colored. 
N. Folk songs of the South American 
peoples were learned. 

O. A play based upon the life of 
Simon Bolivar was written and pre- 
sented by a group. 

P. The zoo was visited to see animals 
and birds, some of which were native 
to South America. 

Q. Stories were written about famous 
leaders and about South American 
children, animals, products, and cities. 
R. Paco Goes to the Fair was dram- 
atized. Costumes and certain prop- 
erties, such as Papita’s spinning wheel 
and the little shrine, were made by 
the pupils. (Continued on page 60) 
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TEACHING CHILDREN HOW TO STUDY 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview Junior High School, 
San Bernardino, California 


do not know how to study ef- 

ficiently. Instead of going about 
their lessons in a methodical, business- 
like manner, they work haphazardly, 
without any plan or set routine. 

In order to help pupils acquire 
proper study habits, our seventh-grade 
teachers developed the outline given 
below, and carried it out with their 
pupils. The first twenty minutes of 
the school day have been designated 
as a supervised study period, at which 
time each teacher especially empha- 
sizes the value and necessity of prop- 
er study routine. Throughout the day, 
the teacher observes whether her pu- 
pils are using good study habits. 

Eighth-grade teachers eagerly re- 
port that this instruction is bearing 
fruit. Girls and boys coming to them 
from the seventh grade set to work 
immediately, and do their work efh- 
ciently with a minimum of waste 
effort. They are developing greater 
ability to organize their work, to con- 
centrate, and to accomplish a reason- 
able amount in the time allotted. 


FAVORABLE STUDY 
CONDITIONS 


1. Find out what the children know 
about how to study, and try to inter- 
est them in the study processes. 

a) Have the pupils write themes 
on “What I Do When I Study.” 
Reading these will show the teacher 
what the children already know and 
think about studying. She can use 
this as a point of departure. 

b) A committee may select the 
best theme to be read aloud. 

c) A list of preparations for study 
may be made up from these themes. 

d) From this list the teacher may 
lead purils to construct an outline 
covering all the items that contribute 
to favorable study conditions. 

2. Give pupils a knowledge of proper 
lighting. 

4). Discuss lighting in general. Let 
the pupils do the talking. The teach- 
er may ask a few leading questions. 
“Would a light shining into your eyes 
make studying more difficult?” “How 
does strong sunlight affect the eyes?” 

6) Have pupils construct a set cf 
directions for placing artificial light, 
or placing desks to take advantage of 
daylight. 

¢) These directions should bring 
out the following facts: 

(1) Indirect and diffused lights 
are less tiring than direct lights. 
(2) The light should not shine 
into the eyes. 

(3) Shadows should never show 
themselves on the work to be 
done. 

4) Have each pupil criticize the 
ighting in the classroom, and then 
make sugestions for improving it. 
_¢) Hive each pupil discuss the 
lightin; »f the room where he studies 
thom Suggest ways to improve it. 

f) Discuss reading while lying 

Wn, i» the yard, and so on. 

8) Discuss the value of having 
Walls printed a cream or light gray 
tather than some color which reflects 


light poorly. 


Fis mo kn upper-grade pupils 
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Silhouette by Jennie M. Haver 


4) Discuss the reasons for having 
window shades adjustable at both top 
and bottom. Discuss lamp shades. 
3. Give the pupils a knowledge of the 
best ventilation and temperature for 
study. 

4) Experiment by studying under 
two widely different temperatures, 
one about 70 degrees and the other 
about 85 degrees. Use similar study 
material and compare results. 

5) Bring out value of humidity. 

c) Discuss ventilation. Opening a 
window a little at the top is better 
than opening it at the bottom. 

d) Have the pupils compare their 
home conditions w:th the best stand- 
ards in heating and ventilation. 

e) Appoint a pupil committee to 
regulate lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilation in the classroom. 

4. Interest pupils in improving their 
posture when studying. 

a) Form a rating scale for posture 
after a discussion of the subject. 


The following essentials should be 


included. 
(1) Feet should rest on the floor. 
(2) Chair and desk should be 
adjusted to the size of the pupil. 
(3) The spinal column must be 
perfectly straight. 
(4) Work should be at least 
twelve to fifteen inches from the 
eyes. 
(5) The pupil must be com- 
fortable. 

b) Pupils may rate themselves and 
others according to the scale. 

c) Experiment by trying to study 
when sitting in different positions. 
The pupils will discover that fatigue 
is almost wholly physical. The pupil 
can lessen fatigue by standing and 
stretching muscles occasionally. Lack 
of interest may be due to postural fa- 
tigue or lessened blood circulation; 
this can easily be remedied. 

5. Help pupils to develop a proper 
attitude toward study. 

a) Study may be made just as 
pleasurable as many forms of play. 
Make each lesson a game and it will 
become more interesting than jigsaw 
puzzles. Have the pupils invent 
games from their lessons. 

b) See that lessons are within the 


ability of the pupils. Have a com- 
mittee of pupils talk over assignments 


with the teacher. 

c) Cultivate honest pride in work 
well done by exhibiting examples of 
special merit. Why not have a fair? 

d) Encourage original work. In 
private conferences draw out the 
child’s interest and suggest projects. 


e) Have pupils give reports on the 
lives of famous men, emphasizing the 
elements which made them successful. 
6. Help pupils to develop good habits 
in studying. 

4) Discuss the strength of habit 
and its influence on one’s life. 

b) Draw, from the class sugges- 
tions, a set of principles to govern 
study habits. 

(1) When you study, begin 
promptly. 

(2) In home study have a place 
to study: if possible, a room 
where you can have a table or 
desk. 

(3) Have a definite time for 
study; study at the same time 
each day. 

(4) When.yoy wosk, de it wish 


c) Rest eyes by gazing out of 
window after studying for a time. 
Rest muscles by rising and stretching. 
9. Help pupils to form good habits 


of rest and relaxation. 


a) Have the pupils find out about 
the favorite recreation of some of the 


world’s great workers—leaders in 
industry and in public life. 


b) Discuss the best times for re- 


laxation. It is important to relax be- 


fore, during, and after one’s meals. 


Time should be provided for games, 


light reading, or conversation. Hap- 
piness at mealtime aids digestion. 
10. Help pupils to*form good habits 
of regular exercise, 

4) Discuss the best time for regu- 
lar exercise and the best types of 


exercise. 


5) Discuss the school physical- 
education program. 
c) Have each pupil plan to sup- 


plement the school program with ac- 


tive, healthful recreation outside of 


school. 


d) Talk about the desirability of 


thinking of home duties as providing 


enjoyable exercise. 


BUDGETING TIME AND 
MATERIALS 


If this problem is presented as a 


means of making good use of the time 
ordinarily wasted, the pupils will show 


intent to. leafy. ante remember;*, $+ interest. Time is money. Point out 
(5) Do not'apply to anyone dite *** that selling papers, feeding pets, and 
fors: help upitg. ‘it is alssoiutety 3+ *agty other outside activity may be or- 
necessaty. * “Réty on yoursclf, +++ ++ ganized almost as definitely and satis- 


(6) Neveg putioff study. ;*., 


(7) Use ef, tne same cable and 
chair makes the habit easier. We 
become accustomed to doing 
things a certain way. In follow- 
ing a schedule, allow yourself 
no exceptions. 

c) Have each pupil keep a chart 
for one week showing his times and 
places of study, and report results. 
7. Help pupils to concentrate. 

a) By class discussion, bring out 
the importance of concentration. 

b) Have pupils suggest a few good 
rules to aid concentration. 

(1) Clear desks of unnecessary 
materials. 

(2) Have necessary materials 
ready for use—books, paper, 
pencil, dictionary, and so on. 
(3) Do not have distracting ele- 
ments in the room, such as a 
radio, magazines, photographs. 
(4) Form the habit of not hear- 
ing ordinary noises and sounds. 

c) Drill often for both speed and 
accuracy, by preparing work quickly, 
and checking results. 

8. Help pupils to recognize and im- 
prove their physical condition as an 
aid to study. 

a) Children will admit that they 
cannot do their best when hampered 
physically. A discussion will bring to 
light various physical defects which 
may be remedied or overcome. 

5) Stimulate class discussion on 
the relation of health to effective 
work habits. 

(1) Overeating; undernourish- 
ment. 
(2) Lack of exercise and play. 


factorily as the school program. 

1. Help cach pupil to realize the 
extent to which his life is already 
scheduled. 

a) Have the pupils mention sched- 
uled activities in their lives—school, 
study, sleeping, eating, playing, and 
so on. 

b) Have each pupil make out the 
schedule he is following, for a week, 
noting the time for each activity. 

c) Have each pupil make out a 


model weekly schedule, allotting a 


time (average) for each activity. 
2. Assist the pupils in making their 
schedules more effective, and in using 
their leisure time more profitably. 

a) Have each member of the class 


figure the total time spent on all ac- 


tivities and the amount of time he has 
left each day and week. 

b) Discuss the varying amounts of 
time spent on each activity and de- 
termine the best standards for them. 


Stress regularity. Some suggestions: 


(1) Study: Have a regular time 
for each lesson. Study in the 
same place. 

(2) Meals: Spend at least half 
an hour eating a meal. Eat slow- 
ly and masticate the food well. 
Do not carry food out to play. 
Relax; enjoy the meal. 

(3) Play: Play hard and get the 
most out of your games. Do 
not loaf. When you are tired of 
playing, go home and find some- 
thing useful to do. Late after- 
noon is a good time to “let up.” 
(4) Sleep: 9 to 10 hours out of 
every 24. Retire at a regular 
time. (Continued on page 56) 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 13. See page 60 for another suggestion. 
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RANDWORIK 








H™ are some of the most common objects used in Easter 
drawings and posters. They can be utilized in several dif- 
ferent ways. The children may look at them and make similar 
drawings, freehand. Duplicate copies may be given to very 
young children to color. A discussion might be held first as to 
what colors to use. Any one or any combination of the animals 
may be pictured in a variety of situations. The animals may 
march along a blackboard border or, cut from plywood or wall- 
board, they may become characters in a stick-puppet play. All 





EASTER ART WORK 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RUTH EVELYN HORN 
Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Public School, Papillion, Nebra:/a 


of the drawings, if reduced in size, are suitable patterns for place 
cards, and for illustrations on handmade Easter greeting cards. 
Using these four drawings, the teacher might make a picture 
and have the children write stories about it. Or she might tell 
them a story about who brings Easter baskets and suggest that 
they draw pictures to illustrate original ideas on the subject. 
While most of the children do not believe that the Easter Bunny 
brings their eggs, they do like the fairy-tale concept. They should 
be encouraged to accept it for what it is and to enjoy it fully. 
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WE MADE A MINIATURE FARM 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAUDE LEWIS 





Teacher, Third Grade, Washington School, McAlester, Oklahoma 


” CONNECTION with our unit on farms 
and farm life, my pupils and I con- 
structed a miniature farm, which can be 
seen in the illustration above. The chil- 
dren call it “Mr. Turner’s Farm.” The 
family—made up of Mr. and Mrs. Turner; 
their children, Jane and Richard; and the 
hired man, Joe—are of wood, carved and 
painted. The family automobile was also 
cut out of wood and painted gaily. 

For the buildings, orange-crate wood 
was used. We have a house (note back 
view, below), a barn, a pigpen, a chicken 
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house, a corncrib, two windmills, a pump, 
and a watering trough. The cardboard 
animals were colored with crayons. 

The roof of the house comes off. (See 
the illustration in the lower right-hand 
corner of this page.)) The rooms are pa- 
pered and the floors are varnished. The 
doors are on hinges and the windows are 
covered with transparent paper. Each of 
the three rooms is suitably furnished. 

The roof of the barn comes off also, and 
one can see the hayloft. Shredded paper 
serves as hay. In the floor of the loft, at 


each side, are openings through which the 
hay may be thrown down to the animals 
below. On the side wall is a ladder. Large 
sliding doors are at each end of the barn. 
The lower floor is divided off into bins for 
feed, and stalls for the animals. In each 
stall is a cardboard stand-up cow or horse. 

Each child has a scrapbook, composed 
of drawings of the buildings, people, and 
animals on Mr. Turner’s Farm that were 
made in art class. In the photograph at 
the top of this page, the bulletin board 
displays some of the drawings. 








OUR 


E MIGHT never have had our 

\X/ “singing mural” if the 

music teacher had not been 
moved into a room with a long, 
gloomy-looking blackboard. When 
she saw the unneeded blackboard, ex- 
tending the length of one wall, she 
asked a fourth grade of thirty chil- 
dren whether they would like to paint 
a “singing mural” to cover it. A 
bare space needs a mural, 

The children were eager to do this. 
They like to make murals. They like 
to make rooms look gay with their 
own painting. They have made many 
murals, and they know that the first 
step is to plan. 

Each child wrote down all of th 
ideas he had for singing people. Some 
of the ideas were these. 

1. Negroes singing in the cotton 
fields. 

2. Negroes singing on a cabin porch. 
3. Sailors on the deck of a ship. 

4. Soldiers marching on the Midway. 
§. Sailors marching on the Midway. 
6. Children singing in games. 

7. Their own music class. 

8. A boys’ choir. 

9. A mother singing a lullaby to her 
baby. 
10. The operetta in the gymnasium. 
11. The operetta in the garden. 

When all the ideas had been listed, 
the pupils voted on them. These 
were the most popular. 

1. Singing sailors on the deck of a 
warship. 

2. Sailors and soldiers singing as they 
march on the Midway. 

$. Negroes singing in the cotton 
fields. 

4, Their own music class. 

$. The operetta in the garden. 

I knew from experience that chil- 
dren tend to try to put too much into 
one mural. They also have a tendency 
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“SINGING MURAL” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


to make things too small so that the 
mural loses in effect. I said, “Let’s 
decide on the idea you like best. 
Then, let’s begin with that and see 
how much more we have room for.” 
The children agreed to begin with 
the most popular subject, which was 
that of their own music class. Each 
child drew a sketch. Most of the 
children tried to put all thirty girls 
and boys into the picture. When the 
little sketches were pinned up, they 
saw that if the entire class were 
drawn in the picture, nothing would 
be large enough to be prominent. 
In the foreground of her sketch, 
Mary had painted a girl holding an 
open book and singing. So, as a 
foreground for the mural, the class 
decided to paint a group of chil- 
dren singing from green books—the 
color of their own music books. 
The music teacher had often told 
them to make their mouths egg- 
shaped when they sang. Therefore 
the mouths were painted in this way. 
We had another planning period in 
which we decided what colors we 
should like to repeat many times. A 
mural hangs together in design only 
if some colors are repeated through- 
out. ‘The first choice was blue, a 
bright deep blue—their favorite col- 
or. Then they decided on green, then 
red, and then yellow, for we had dis- 
cussed many times the fact that yel- 
low areas make pictures gay. It was 
also planned to have some parts pure 
black, and some pure white, for black 
and white furnish accent. 


The part of the mural depicting 
the music class was finished as shown 
in the right half of the illustration. 
Then Ted wanted to add an Ameri- 
can flag. 

Doris said, “That’s a good idea. 
Let’s have the whole mural patriotic.” 

“Sure,” said Henry. “Have the 
sailors marching down the Midway. 
They are patriotic.” 

“Have them sing as they do every 
day when they march by the school,” 
added Fred. 

“Let’s paint the sailors in their 
white suits. They look so nice against 
all the green,” said Susan. 

The class approved of making the 
“singing mural” patriotic. 

“Paint it so that everyone will 
know that it is this very school. 
Paint the University tower gray 
with a reddish roof,” said John. 

Everyone agreed to have the mural 
reflect the University atmosphere. 

They wanted something going on 
out of doors. Since the music class 
already painted was indoors, they had 
to think of a way to combine the 
two. Some thought of the long open 
windows and doors, and they planned 
to paint girls and boys hurrying in 
from operetta practice in the garden. 

All the children painted on the 
mural. It wasn’t long before they 
saw that all of the favorite ideas 
couldn’t be included. They decided 
to give up the sailors on the deck of 
the ship and the Negroes in the cot- 
ton fields, and concentrate on the 
things near them—their music class, 


the marching sailors, and the chil- 
dren practicing for the operetta in 
the garden and still singing as they 
ran back into the school. 

Our mural made the room look 
very gay. (More than half of it is 
reproduced on this page.) Instead of 
a long black bare space there was a 
space alive with color. Children and 
sailors were singing; and over all 
waved the flag of our country. 

Such group planning is the most 
valuable social experience in a child's 
school day. He learns to give and 
take.~ He learns to listen to what 
others have to say. He gains in con- 
fidence when others listen to him. 
Sometimes his idea is accepted, some- 
times rejected, but always with cour- 
tesy and thought. 

Often teachers say, “This planning 
on the part of the children is 9 
slow.” It is slow at first, but when 
they get used to working together as 
a group, the planning speeds up. The 
educational value of planning is s0 
important that it does not matter 
how long it takes. 

The art value, too, is great. Chil- 
dren learn to make better composi- 
tions. By working with one big 
they evaluate the effect of this color 
next to that, of a light space next t 
a dark one. When it is finished and 
a child says, “I see something we 
should have done,” we have evidence 
of still more learning. 

Some teachers may ask, “What 
kind of paint was used and on what 
sort of paper was the mural made? 
We used tempera paint, and heavy 
wrapping paper one yard wide. We 
pasted pieces together to make it long 
enough. We did not work on 
mural in pieces, but had it 
hung each time so that we 
see how much space we had left. 
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COTTON BUNNIES FOR EASTER 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARION SHORT ELMER 





Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 














Hyey love pictures that are made 
of flannel, velvet, shiny-finish pa- 
per, or any material that appeals to the 
sense of touch. For this reason, they will 
like to make bunnies of cotton batting 
at Easter time. 

The bunnies are not at all difficult. 
They can be made by young children with 
little direction. The photographs show 
work actually done by primary pupils. 















The soft white cotton bunnies are 
mounted on bright-colored construction 
paper. Pink and black embroidery floss 
or candle wicking are used to make the 
features. The facial expressions will be as 
varied as the number of pupils. Pink ba- 
by ribbon tied around the bunnies’ necks 
dresses them up for Easter. 

Some pupils will be able to draw free- 
hand patterns of bunnies in any of the 
positions shown here. The pattern at the 
top of the page is a suitable size for 
mounting on 9” x 12” construction pa- 
per. Notice that the outline consists of 
a series of freehand curves. 

When the pattern is ready to use, the 
children will need the following direc- 
tions. Trace the bunny on a piece of stiff 
paper, and cut it out. Lay the paper bun- 
ny on a piece of smooth cotton batting, 
cut around it, and then paste the cotton 
shape on the paper shape. Now mount the 
bunny on a 9” x 12” sheet of colored con- 
struction paper. With a paper punch or 
a heavy needle, make holes at the location 
of the eyes and the nose, and at each side 
of the neck. (The teacher may do this for 
very young children.) Thread the pink 
embroidery floss through the holes to 
make the eyes and nose; use the black 
floss for the whiskers. Run the pink ba- 
by ribbon through the holes on each side 
of the neck and tie it in a bow. 


Some children may add a length of pink 
floss down the center of the rabbit’s cot- 
ton ears. Others may prefer to make the 
ears and features entirely of pink con- 
struction paper. Instead of black floss 
for whiskers, strips of black paper may 
be pasted in place. For the side-view bun- 
ny shown, the whiskers silhouetted against 
the background were drawn on the con- 
struction paper with black crayon. 








STEP DRAWINGS of a RAT and a GOOSE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Eagle River, Wisconsin 








i 


A straight line first, and then a curve— Ears, eye, and nose—I’m sure that he 
Add other curves like these. Is sniffing for some cheese. 














He’ll need some feet, and then a tail; Then add some whiskers. Now he’s done— 
Just put them on like that. A little pet white rat! 
° ae 
If you want to draw a goose, A curve in front, above, below, 
A box like this will be of use. To make him fatter, don’t you know? 
: ——— 

















A ball above, but back a bit, Cut out a V ’twixt neck and back. 
With two curved lines to fasten it. A tail and wing he needn’t lack. 

















A bill like this, and then an eye; 


Two legs and feet for active use. 
Two corners cut. Do you see why? 


Now watch him waddle like a goose! 
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the group of children who were looking at the poster on the 
’ bulletin board. His “we” was the keynote of a device which 

Posters or eac 1n Ss I have found effective. To call attention to good posture and good 
behavior while standing in line, I made this poster. Each pictured 

° child was not meant as a portrait. Indeed, the little girl in this poster 

Good Beh avioOr who has Carol’s hair wears Barbara’s dress. (Young imaginations eas- 

ily see both girls in one drawing.) The children felt a greater respon- 

sibility for standing straight and tall when they had seen themselves 


W E LOOK nice that way, don’t we?” Dick voiced the opinion of 


FOR ALL GRADES in the poster, and pushing in line became less noticeable. 
Girls and boys like to make posters in which they themselves may 
MARY JANE WILLIAMS be seen demonstrating various phases of good behavior. The teacher 


can help them draw basic figures, and they can make these resemble 
Formerly, Kindergarten Teacher, Grant School, Mownt Clemens, Michigan specific children by varying the color of hair and the style of clothing. 























|| This is the way 
we stand in line. 
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A Friend of Birds 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Whoever builds a birdhouse 
Uses more than wood; 

He uses love and thoughtfulness 
And a will that’s good. ° 


Whoever builds a birdhouse, 
Be he rich or poor, 

Will enrich the place he lives in. 
Of this he can be sure. 


. Whoever builds a birdhouse, 
Be he young or old, 

Finds his efforts are repaid 
More than a thousandfold. 


Whoever builds a birdhouse 
After any plan 


Proclaims himself a friend of birds 


And a friend of man. 


BUILDING A BIRDHOUSE 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CHARLES MANKENBERG 
Principal, Park Place Grade School, Monroe, Washington 


PRACTICAL, good-looking birdhouse can be made from the 

limb of'a tree with the bark on it. Choose a limb of soft 

wood 6” in diameter, and cut off a 12” length (Fig. 1). 
Split the log in half lengthwise (Fig. 2). Starting about 3” from 
the bottom of each half, chisel out enough wood to make a hol- 
low 5” from bottom to top and 2” deep (Fig. 3). This is for a 
nest. Place the two halves of the log in their original position 
and nail together. Plastic wood or putty may be used to seal the 
cracks. With an auger, make a doorway for the birds to use 
(Fig. 4). The diameter of this hole varies with the type of bird 
that you hope will occupy the birdhouse. Wrens require holes 
from %” to 1%” in diameter. This entrance, starting near 
the top of the hollowed-out part of the log, slants toward the 
nest cavity. Whittle a perch and insert it in a hole bored at a 
convenient distance below the opening (Fig. 5). Across the 
back of the birdhouse, nail a bar of wood, which in turn can be 
fastened to a tree or a post (Fig. 7). Three different styles of 
roofs are illustrated in Figures 6, 7, and 8. 
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PROGRAM 









. JUMPING ROPE 


1 ° 

1 WORDS AND MUSIC BY PEARL M. COLE 

e 

e 

d 

S 

r 

e 

a 

° One, two, one, two, See us jump a rope. One, two-and, one, two-and, Keep -ing time, we hope. 
e 

f 

: One, two, one, two, Step on count of one, One, two-and, one, two-and, Keep-ing time is fun. 








HOP, LITTLE RABBIT 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MAY M. HAKE 


Hop, lit-tle rab-bit, hop, hop, hop, Hop, lit-tle rab-bit, don’t you _ stop. 


Hop, lit-tle rab-bit, one, two, three, Hop, lit-tle rab - bit, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR APRIL PROGRAMS 


APRIL 
EVANTHA CALDWELL 


April stepped out blithe and gay 
One morning very carly; 

And oh, the skies were blue that day 
And clouds were white and curly! 


1 saw her pass! Her hair was wet 
And bright with sunny showers; 

-Her light feet danced a minuct 
Among the nodding flowers. 


SPRING LEGEND 
MONICA WILLIAMS 


They say in spring the Wind Elf 
comes 
To sway the trees about, 
And draw the sap up from the roots 
So new egrcen leaves will sprout 
On every branch and tiny twig. 
But first, to make more room, 
He sweeps the dry leaves from the 
bough 
With his long-handled broom. 


He warms the ground with flute and 
song 
And whistles down the hills. 
He wakens tiny crocus buds 
And yellow daffodils. 
He folds within his good strong arms 
The last of winter’s snows, 
And then one day he slips away, 
But whither—no one knows! 


PALS 


IDA MILLS WILHELM 


My dog is big, but kind, you know; 
He follows me wherever I go. 


He holds his tail up proud and high, 
And hangs his tongue outside to dry. 


He likes to bark. He eats each day 
The scraps and bones we throw away. 


Out in the yard he plays with me; 
I guess he knows we're pals, you sce. 


I cannot slip away at all— 
He follows though I do not call. 


He puts his nose down in the grass, 
And smells the place where I went 
past. 


I can’t get lost, it’s plain to see; 
He knows just how to follow me. 


THE EVENING MAIL 
IRMA DOVEY 


I'd like to be a pilot 
Flying the evening mail, 
Into storm or starlight 
I'd sail and sail and sail; 
And if I flew right over 
A lonely country town, 
I think that I would lean out 
And drop a letter down. 


ROLLER SKATES 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


Humming a happy little song, 
Skating down the street, 

Swooping and gliding on and on, 
With wings upon your feet. 


Around the block and round again 
(Warm sun everywhere)— 

Zooming past the corners, while 
The soft breeze blows your hair. 


Swooping and gliding, while up over- 
head 
The robins gaily sing— 
What could ever be more fun 
Than roller skates in spring? 


APRIL SHOWERS 
CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


April skies are weeping 
Tears of silver rain 
On the buds still sleeping 
In the verdant lane. 


Now the clouds which lower 
Clear in dazzling light, 

And the sudden shower 
Yields to sunbeams bright! 


April’s merely chaffing! 
First, the raindrops cool; 
Then the bright skies laughing— 
Playing April Fool! 


ON ARBOR DAY 
ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


FIRST SPEAKER— 
If you can plant a strong young tree 
On Arbor Day, you should; 
But, if you can’t, some other things 
Will be almost as good. 


SECOND SPEAKER— 

You can read about the trees, 
And all the good they do. 

If you find a good tree verse, 
Then you can learn that, too. 


THIRD SPEAKER— 
Moreover, you can be aware 

Of trees that round you grow, 
And ask the names of those which you 

May not now chance to know. 


FOURTH SPEAKER— 
You can look for beauty, too, 
That you may have missed; 
There is a loveliness in trees 
The heart cannot resist. 


FIFTH SPEAKER— 
And you can take good care of trees 

At home and in the park— 
Never break their branches off 

Or put gouges in their bark. 


ALL— 

So Arbor Day is more than just 
A day to plant a tree; 

It means a time for guarding trees 
And acting thoughtfully. 





WHERE EASTER RABBIT WENT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AHDELL LA VAQUE 


Teacher, Webster School, Escanaba, Michigan 


© STAGE setting is necessary 
N for this two-act play, but a 

sky-blue cyclorama and_arti- 
ficial grass would add to its attractive- 
ness. Mother Nature wears a dark 
dress or robe. Winter wears white. 
Springtime wears a yellow dress and 
a greem cape, and carries a wand. 
Easter Rabbit wears a bunny cos- 
tume. Bright-colored jacket and 
trousers are optional. There may be 
either three flowers or three groups 
with a spokesman for cach group. 
They may be costumed realistically, 
or simply wear colored caps. 


Act | 


(Mother Nature is seated. 
stands near ber.) 

MOTHER NATURE—TIt is almost 
time for you to go, Winter. Spring- 
time will be here soon. 

WINTER—Yes, Mother Nature, I 
shall soon be gone. The snowflakes 
are tired and Jack Frost has worked 
hard. I am going to give them a 
rest until next year. 

(Enter Springtime. Exit Winter.) 

MOTHER NATURE—Welcome, wel- 
come, Springtime. I am glad you are 
here. I have many things for you to 
do this year. 


Winter 


40 


SPRINGTIME—I am always ready to 
help you, Mother Nature. 

MOTHER NATURE—Hiere is a list of 
things for you to do. (Hands a paper 
1o Springtime.) 


SPRINGTIME (reading list)—Call 
the birds. Color the grass. Dress 
the trees. Wake the flowers. Find 


-Easter Rabbit. (Looks up suddenly.) 


Is Easter Rabbit lost? 

MOTHER NATURE—He has not 
been seen for a long time. You must 
find him so that he will not be late. 

SPRINGTIME—I had better start 
right now. (Leaves stage.) 

(Curtains close.) 


Act Il 


(Flowers are on the floor with 
their heads down as though asleep. 
Springtime dances about, touching 
them with her wand. Flowers awake.) 

SPRINGTIME—W ake, little flowers! 

FLOWERS—Ho! Hum! 

SPRINGTIME—Don’t go back to 
sleep! I am very busy and shall not 
have time to wake you again. 


FLOWERS—We'll stay awake. 

FIRST FLOWER—We must be ready 
to help Easter Rabbit color his eggs. 

SPRINGTIME—Have you seen Easter 
Rabbit? 

FIRST FLOWER—No, but every ycar 
about this time he comes and we help 
him. 

SPRINGTIME—Mother Nature says 
no one has seen him for a long time. 
I must look for him. (Leaves stage.) 

FIRST FLOWER—I wonder where 
Easter Rabbit is. 

SECOND FLOWER—It isn’t like ‘him 
to be late. 

THIRD FLOWER—TI have the paint 
ready. 

FIRST FLOWER—We shall have to 
hurry to get the eggs colored in 
time. 

THIRD FLOWER—I hear someone 
coming now. 

EASTER RABBIT (enters, all out of 
breath)—Hello, Flowers. I am late, 
I know, but I have brought the eggs 
to color. Will you help me paint 
them red, white, and blue? 


FLOWERS—Patriotic Easter eggs! 
How nice! 

SPRINGTIME (enters)—Oh! Easter 
Rabbit, I have been looking for you. 
Where have you been? 

EASTER RABBIT—I have been to see 
Uncle Sam. I had to see him before 
I delivered my eggs this year. 

SPRINGTIME—Why did you have to 
sce Uncle Sam, Easter Rabbit? 

FIRST FLOWER—I think he wanted 
to ask Uncle Sam to let him paint the 
children’s eggs red, white, and blue. 

SECOND FLOWER—I think he want- 
ed to ask Uncle Sam whether there 
would be enough eggs for all the 
children this year. 

THIRD FLOWER—I think he wanted 
to ask Uncle Sam what to use, instead 
of colored paper, to line the Easter 
baskets. 

EASTER RABBIT—I did ask him all 
those questions, but I went to s 
him about something else, too. 

SPRINGTIME—What else did you 
see Uncle Sam about, Easter Rabbit? 

EASTER RABBIT—About putting 2 
War Stamp on each egg! 

(Flowers nod their approval.) 

SPRINGTIME—That is a fine ides. 
Now every child will have a patriotic 
as well as a happy Easter! 
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COPYING EASTER 
BELLE D. HAYDEN 


The crocuses are purple; 
I have a purple hat. 

The tulip flowers are yellow; 
My dress is just like that. 

The leaves and buds are greenish; 
My coat repeats their shade. 
I'm all dressed up like Easter— 

A little flower maid! 


OUR FLAG 
ELSIE R. H. ROBERTS 


O flag of our country, the red, white, 
and blue, 

Wave proudly above us, for we will 
be true. 

The blue means a land great and free 
as the sky; 

The white, the ideals for which we 
all try; 

The red, the clean strength famed in 
song and in story— 

We pledge our own strength and our 
faith in Old Glory. 


SONG OF SPRING 
BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


(For choral speaking. The class 
may speak entirely in unison, or 
group and solo work other than that 
indicated may be arranged.) 


HIGH—Hail to spring! 
Low—Hail to spring! 
soLO— 
Our hearts now ring 
With joy and gladness. 
Gone is winter's 
Gloom and sadness. 
ALL—Hail to spring! 
sOLO— 
O’er mountain and valley, 
Through sunshine and gloom, 
In the orchards and fields, 
Buds are bursting in bloom. 
HIGH— 
Birds are singing; 
Homeward winging, 
They are bringing 
Springtime cheer! 
ALL— 
Hear the children greet the birds: 
Low (gaily)— 
Hello, birdies! 
Welcome home! 
ALL—Birdies answer: 
HIGH (gaily)— 
Tweet-tweet-tweet-tome. 
Our favorite song is 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 
sOLO—See the bunny! 
HIGH (gaily)— 
, how funny! 
It hops up and skips away 
As children, gay, 
Roll Easter eggs downhill 
And then their baskets fill. 
Low (slowly)— 
Now the mountain, robed in green, 
Is the softest bed you ve seen, 
And the buds on the trees 
Lightly dance in the breeze. 
HIGH—Spring is here! 
HIGH (echo)—Spring is here. 
ALL (crescendo)—Spring is here! 
EpitoniaL Note: Another seasonal 


choral reading, “Winter,” appeared in 
HE Instructor for January 1944. 
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INTERLUDE 


M. LUCILLE FORD 

A-clitter, a-clatter! I wonder what’s 
the matter? 

Why this splashing and this dashing 
against my window pane? 

It’s just the merry ditty, so musical 
and pretty, 

The tapping, rapping spring song of 
the merry April rain. 


A-pitter, a-patter! 
is the matter. 
What's the glimmer and the glitter 
on the still wet pane? 

Oh, it’s just a sunbeam smiling, so 
bewitching, so beguiling— 

A brilliant interlude between the 
spring songs of the rain. 


Now something 


DANDELIONS 
HAZEL CEDERBORG 


Last night a fairy strayed our way 
And played upon the lawn. 
She danced and skipped from end to 
end— 


Then suddenly was gone. 


What frightened her, I do not know, 
She dropped her purse and ran, 

Leaving a wealth of golden coins 
To shine when day began! 


GROWING 
LAURA ALICE BOYD 


My daddy says I shall grow in- 
To the new suit we chose. 

And Mother says that I’ve grown out 
Of all my last year’s clothes. 

And Grandma says I’m growing up— 
Quite soon I'll be a man. 

How can I grow in, out, and wp? 
Explain that if you can. 


ACROSTIC 
ANNA M. PRIESTLEY 


F is for faith in the land of our 
birth. 

Lis for liberty throughout the earth. 

A is for American, daughter or son; 

G is for glad I can claim to be one. 


PIONEERS 
ANNIE L. VON TUNGELN 


My grandpa was a pioncer; 
He helped carve out a state. 
I want to be like Grandpa— 
I hope it’s not too late. 


A pioncer must sacrifice 
And never once can stop; 
I’m sacrificing many things, 


Like toys and soda pop. 


A pioneer must always save; 
My savings, War Stamps—sec? 
A pioneer for freedom strives; 
I work for liberty. 


A pioneer is brave and true; 
He holds his country dear. 
If I just keep on trying hard, 

I'll be a pioneer. 


A DRILL FOR APRIL 14 


FOR TWENTY-TWO UPPER-GRADE GIRLS 


MAURINE WAGNER 
Departmental Teacher, Seventh Grade, Wallace School, Hammond, Indiana 


republics of the Pan American 

Union. Miss Pan America is 
the twenty-second character. She and 
Miss United States do not participate 
in the drill except at the end. 

Miss Pan America wears a classic 
robe and carries a scroll. The others 
wear white dresses. Each has her 
country’s name on a broad band across 
her chest, and carries the flag of the 
country she represents. 

The girls can make the flags them- 
selves with crayons on glazed muslin. 
When completed, the flags should be 
pressed on the wrong side with a 
warm iron to set the colors. Pictures 
of the flags of the Pan-American 
countries may be found in dictionaries. 
The cloth flags should be tacked to 
wooden flagstaffs of uniform size. 

The stage needs no decoration, but 
bunting may be used. A throne is 
at center back of stage. A row of 
twenty-one holders for the flags is 
across the front of the stage. 

Appropriate march music may be 
found in previous issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 


T= drill features the twenty-one 


PROLOGUE 


MISS PAN AMERICA (enters and 
stands by throne)—I am Miss Pan 
America. My name means “All the 
Americas, both North and South.” I 
represent the Pan American Union. 
I have called a mecting this afternoon 
of the nations belonging to that union. 
Miss United States will be hostess to 
the ambassadors from the other twen- 
ty republics. 

(Miss United States enters and 
stands at right of throne.) 

MISS PAN AMERICA—I think I hear 
the others coming now. (Takes her 
place on the throne.) 

(The rest of the characters, carry- 
ing flags, enter rear of ball.) 


THE DriLyi 


1. March by twos down center aisle, 


_ up steps to the stage, and line up 


across the front, facing front. Mark 
time in place for eight counts. 

2. All about face. The two lead- 
ers in the center lead the lines up the 
center toward the back of the stage. 
The lines separate and go left and 
right. All face front across the back 
before the throne, and mark time in 
place for eight counts, 

3. Lines cut diagonals across the 
stage. ‘They march across the front 
of the stage, passing each other. 
March up the sides, and across the 
back to the center. 

4. As leaders mect at center back 
of stage they make an arch with their 
flags. Other girls meet and march by 
twos through the arch and add to the 
arch with their flags. 

5. Miss Pan America and Miss 
United States walk through the ave- 
nue of flags to the front. Acting as 
leaders for each line, they march 
across the front of the stage to the 


right and the left front corners. 
Turning sharply, they march diago- 
nally to the throne. (The girls stand 
at regular intervals from the throne 
to the down right and down left 
corners of the stage.) 

MISS PAN AMERICA (s/ands)—Up- 
on this scroll (umrolls it) are written 
the names of all the Pan-American 
republics. I shall call the roll. 
(Seats herself on the throne.) 

(As Miss Pan America calls the 
name of cach country, the girl am- 
bassador from that country steps for- 
ward, speaks her lines, and puts her 
flag in one of the standards placed at 
the front of the stage to receive it. 
Then she returns to her place.) 

MISS ARGENTINA— 

Our national colors are blue and 
white. 

The sun, our emblem of power and 
might. 

MISS BOLIVIA— 

Red, gold, and green 

Are the colors to be seen 

In our flag—red for the animal king- 
dom, 

Gold for the mineral kingdom, 

And for the vegetable kingdom— 
green. 

MISS BRAZIL— 

Throughout our native land 

For order and progress we stand. 
MISS CHILE— 

Our flag is red, blue, and white. 

Our motto is: “By Right or Might.” 

MISS COLOMBIA— 

Yellow, red, and blue 

In our flag are contained. 
Liberty and order 

In our land are maintained. 

MISS COSTA RICA— 

Red, white, and blue— 
Ours is a republic, too. 

MISS CUBA— 

Our flag of the lone star 
Waves at you from afar. 

MISS DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 

“God, Country, and Liberty” is the 
theme 

Of the cross on the flag that we 
esteem. 

MISS ECUADOR— 

Yellow, blue, and red combined 
Is what our patriots designed. 

MISS EL SALVADOR— 

“For God, for Liberty, for Union” 
Is the message true 

That is conveyed by our flag 
With its stripes of white and blue. 

MISS GUATEMALA— 

The bird that on our flag you see 
Is our national bird forever free. 
Its feathers were worn by royalty, 
And it never survives in captivity. 

MISS HAITI— 

“In union there is strength,” “tis true. 
So states our flag of red and blue. 
MISS HONDURAS— 
Our flag has stars to gleam aright, 
And also stripes of blue and white. 
MISS MEXICO— 
Our national colors three 
Say, “How good to be free!” 
(Continued on page $9) 
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(Anne is sitting by the table with 
papers before her. Doorbell rings.) 

ANNE—Goodness, they’re here al- 
ready. (Goes to the door.) Hello, 
Marjorie, come right in. 

MAR JORIE—Am I early? 

ANNE—lI am glad you are carly. 
Will you help me arrange the chairs? 

(Anne and Marjorie arrange chairs 
in a semicircle while they talk.) 

MARJORIE—How many are com- 
ing? 

ANNE—Everyone but Jim. He 
feels strange about our pet show this 
year. Last year his dog won the first 
prize and this year—well— 

MARJORIE—Well, what? Isn't he 
going to enter his dog this year? 

ANNE—He can’t. 

MARJORIE——Why can’t he? Where 
I moved from we could enter the 
same pet in our show year after year. 

(Doorbell rings. Anne goes to the 
door. Bill and Frank enter.) 

Bitt—Hello, Anne and Marjorie! 

FRANK-—Hello! Where are all the 
others? 

ANNE—I think I hear them now. 
(Doorbell rings.) Yes, there’s the 
bell. (Goes to the door.) Hello. 

(Enter Edward, Dave, Elaine, and 
Sue. Each says hello or its equiva- 
lent.) 

ANNE—Everybody please take seats. 
I think we are all here now. 

ELAINE—Jim’s not here. 

ANNE—Jim called and said that he 
wasn't coming. 

ALL-—Why not? 

ANNE—He didn’t say. He just said 
he might come over later. You know 
how he feels about his dog Wolf. 

MARJORIE—I don’t sce why he 
can’t enter his dog if he wants to. 

ANNE—Shall we begin? (Goes be- 
hind table.) 1 think you all know 
why we are holding a special meet- 
ing of the _.. . School Pet Club. 
(Reads from paper.) Our pet show 
is to be held next Wednesday after- 
noon in Frank’s garage. The price of 
admission will be five cents. The 
moncy will be given to the Humane 
Society. There will be a blue ribbon 
awarded for the Most Useful Animal, 
one for the Most Beautiful Animal, 
and one for the Best Trained Animal. 
The judges are to be Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Forest, and Mrs. Stowe from the 
Meadow Glo Kennels. Today we have 
to make the final arrangements. (Puts 
down paper.) Oh, yes, I almost for- 
got—Edith Spaulding asked to become 
one of our members. She seems very 
eager to join us before the show. 

ELAINE—But, Anne, how can Edith 
bea member? She doesn’t have a pet. 

BILL—She doesn’t even like ani- 
mals, I saw her throwing a stone at 
a dog the other day. 

FRANK—I saw her frighten a cat 
with a stick. 

ANNE—I don’t think she cares for 
animals, but as president of the club 
it was my duty to report her request. 

MARJORIE—A person who doesn’t 
uphold the principles of the club 
isn’t eligible for membership. 

suE—You are right on that, but, 
after all, maybe our club can help 
Edith by taking her as a member. 

ALL—How? 

suE—Perhaps we can teach her to 
like animals. 

EDWARD—W ell, let’s think about it 
another day. We don’t have to de- 


cide today, do we? 
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THE PET CLUB 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


BERNICE MORGAN BRYANT 


Part-Time Teacher, Week Day School of Religious Education, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


April brings us “Be Kind to Animals Week.” This sim- 
ple, realistic play, with its touches of humor, has for 
its theme love of animals and skillful care of them. 











CHARACTERS 
ANNE DAVE 
MAR JORIE ELAINE 
BILL SUE 
FRANK EDITH 
EDWARD JIM 


CoOsTUMES 
All wear school clothes. 
SETTING 


Anne’s living room. There are 
chairs and a table near the front. 

















ANNE—No, not today—although 
she did want to join before Wednes- 
day. 

BiLt—Let’s skip it today. I for 
one don’t want anyone in the club 
who doesn’t know how to treat a 
poor dumb animal. 

FRANK—My animals aren't dumb. 

ELAINE—My canary isn’t dumb. 

ANNE—Let’s get down to business. 
(Takes paper in hand again.) Elaine, 
you're going to exhibit your canary? 

ELAINE—Right. 

ANNE—Are you bringing its cage 
and provisions—food and water? 

ELAINE—Yes. 

ANNE—Edward, what pet are you 
showing? 

EDWARD (ent/usiastically)—Pat, to 
be sure! He's a cocker spanicl—a 
real, honest-to-goodness pedigreed one 
with ears that reach to his mouth and 
paws that are as big as— 

ANNE—I hate to interrupt; I know 
you have a good dog. Are you pre- 
pared to take care of him in the show? 

EDWARD—Certainly I am—leash 
and bed and all. 

ANNE—Sue, are you bringing your 
turtles? 

suE—Yes—the twins Helmar and 
Delmar. They are the sweetest things! 

BILL (feasing)—Sweet? How can 
turtles be sweet? Do you mean they'd 
taste sweet in turtle soup? 


suE—Never mind. You're going 
to be surprised. My turtles can do 
a trick! 

ANNE—Bill, what do you have? 

BILL—A dog. 

ANNE—What kind is it? 

BILL—Oh, just a dog-dog. I don't 
know what kind he is. He came to 
my house one night. Nobody seemed 
to claim him, so Dad bought a license 
for him and gave him to me. He's 
a good dog—you should see him—he 
can do all kinds of things. 

ANNE—And Frank, what are you 
showing? 

FRANK—First of all, I want to 
show off my silkworms. 

suE—Oh, Frank, don’t bring those 
horrid things! 

FRANK—Sure, I’m going to bring 
them! They’re my pets, and they’re 
interesting when you know about 
them. I’m going to show my gold- 
fish, and a rabbit, and some mice, too. 

ELAINE—Frank! You can’t show 
those mice! 

FRANK—Why not? I’m showing 
all my pets. I like animals and I have 
a good place to keep them, in our big 
back yard. The members of this club 
are supposed to be kind to animals 
and that’s what I am. I have a big 
owl, too. I don’t know whether I'll 
show him or not. You sce, his wing 
was broken when I found him, and 
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if he can fly before Wednesday, of 
course I'll let him go. Otherwise I'l] 
show him. I might show Sissy, too, 

MAR JORIE—Who is Sissy? 

FRANK—Don't you know Sissy? 
She is my snake. 

ANNE—Frank Gunther, don’t you 
dare show that snake! 

FRANK—Maybe Sissy won't want 
to come. She's free, you know, but 
every so often she comes creeping 
across the lawn and she eats right out 
of my hand. She’s a useful little ani- 
mal in the garden. I wouldn’t harm 
her for the world. 

MARJORIE—I wonder what Edith 
would say if she ever saw a snake! 

paveE—If we take Edith into the 
club it’s going to be bad for the club, 
Everybody knows she doesn’t like anj- 
mals and—well, everybody will think 
the rest of us aren’t serious. 

ANNE—We won't decide today. 

(Bell rings. Anne goes to the door. 
Enter Edith, holding something in her 
hand, covered with a kerchief. ‘She 
seems to be frightened.) 

EDITH—Oh, Anne, I didn’t know 
you had company! I was just walk- 
ing down your block and something 
terrible happened. 

ANNE—Why, Edith, what’s the 
trouble? Come, sit down. 

EDITH (takes chair)—As I was 
walking along, I saw a little bird ly- 
ing on the sidewalk. It kept chirping 
and calling to me. I walked on but 
its voice followed me. It sounded so 
lost and helpless. I’m always afraid 
to touch living creatures, but I finally 
went back and picked it up. Here it 
is, Anne. What can we do with it? 

BILL—Poor little robin. It can’t 
fly. It must have dropped out of its 
nest, 

MARJORIE—Wasn't the 
bird around? 

ANNE—No, I didn’t see or hear 
any other bird. 

FRANK—Come on, Edith. 
put birdie back in its nest. 

ANNE—Yes, Edith, let Frank go 
with you. Then come back and meet 
with us. We are planning our pet- 
club show. 

EDITH—You mean you really want 
me to come back—even if | am 
afraid of animals? 

ANNE—Of course we want you. 

EDITH—All right. Thank you. 

(Frank and Edith leave.) 

ANNE (furns to others)—I think 
Edith is eligible for membership in 
our club now, don’t you? 

OTHERS—Yes! We'll make Edith 
a member. 

suE—She didn’t mean to be unkind 
to animals. She was afraid of them. 

DAVE—Maybe she was frightened 
when she was small and it has been 
hard for her to overcome her fear. 

EDWARD—She will learn to like our 
pets, and after a while she wont b 
afraid of any animals. 

ANNE—I'm sure we can help her. 

(Bell rings. Bill goes to the door 
and admits Jim.) 


mother 


We'll 


Jm—Hello! 
ANNE—Why, Jim! I’m glad you 
came. 


jim (bashfully)—I just couldn't 
stay away. I was foolish to say I 
didn’t want to come. I was home- 
sick, that’s all. A fellow can get 
mighty homesick for a dog. 

MAR JORIE—Y ou haven't been away, 
have you? (Continued on page 5°) 
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APRIL COMES DANCING 


, WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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vou vi - 0- lets wear pur - ple hoods, And the ferns a-wake in fresh green woods, When A - pril, love - ly. A-- pril, comes danc- ing through the land. 
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> $9) T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., bourine. R indi rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 
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A SOLDIER HEARS FROM HOME 


FOR ALL GRADES 


PEARL LAUSHELL 
Teacher, Grade 2B, Goodrich School, Akron, Ohio 


(Joe and Gary walk on stage. Joe 
has a letter in his hand. They sit on 
bench.) 

Jor—Excuse me, Gary, I can’t 
wait to open my letter. (He fears 
open envelope; picture slips out.) 

GARY—What’s that, Joc? Picture 
of your family? (Joe hands picture 
to him.) Nice-looking brothers and 
sisters. Six! 

jJor—vYes, there are seven of us. 
(Receives picture back.) When I 
look at them, this camp just fades 
away. 

GARY—TI wish I had a big family 
like that to go back to, I'll bet 
they never let you down. 

jor—No, and I don’t think they 
ever will, Shall I read you some of 
Mother’s letter? (Gary nods, so Joe 
reads.) “And you should hear Gerald 
twist his tongue around the word 
conservation, He says it means ‘of 
— too. Today, the funniest thing 

appened—” 

(Curtains open. Dining table is 
set. Mother sits sewing at left front 
of stage.) 

GERALD (rushes in, wearing pants 
too large for him, with a patch hang- 
ing down)—Hey, Mom, Joe’s pants 
are all right, but the patch is worn 
out. How about fixing it again? 

MOTHER—Gerald, I do wish you 
could have something better. 

GERALD—Oh, they’re all right. I 
call them my G. I. pants. It’s for 
the war and I'd rather wear’ foe's 
pants, "cause I feel that I’m helping 
him more. What’s another patch! 
I'm con—con—con—conserving. 

MOTHER—Well, all right, come 
here and lean over. 

GERALD (leans over)—Hurry up, 
Mom. I have my papers to deliver. 

(Curtains close.) 

JOE (continues reading) —“And 
you ought to see the twins. Believe 
me, they are the best beggars on 
the street—for scrap and waste fat. 
Connie carries a big bucket and asks 
the neighbor women to put their fat 
drippings into it, and Ronnie—” 

(Curtains open. Mother is knit- 
ting a scarf.) 

RONNIE (coming in with a loaded 
wagon)—Got any old tires, rubbers, 
wheels, tin cans, or junk today? Also 
newspapers, magazines, or old boxes? 

MOTHER—Oh, Ronnie, not in here! 

RONNIE—All right, Mother, I'll 
take it out, but, look, didn’t we get a 
dandy load today? 

CONNIE (enters, carrying a large 
bucket on which is written FAT)— 
Look! Ill bet the Browns have had 
lots of bacon this week. Mrs. Brown 
said, “What a help you are, collecting 
my fat every week!” 

RONNIE—But, Mother, she’s just as 
fat as ever. Ill bet she weighs five 
hundred pounds. 

MOTHER—Ronnie! Don’t talk that 
way. Now go and get our can of fat 
and take it all to the butcher. 

(Curtains close.) 

JOE (continues reading letter)— 
“And you should see our new window 
draperies. I was working on them to- 
day when Margaret came home from 
school and—” 
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This lively patriotic play is especially good to present 
at a parents’ meeting, for it shows how all the children in 
one family wholeheartedly participate in the war effort. 
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(Curtains open. Mother is sewing 
on dark red draperies.) 

MARGARET (running in)—Oh, 
Mother! Dark draperies! How could 
you! I wanted bright-fiowered dra- 
peries. I offered'to help pay for them 
now: that I have my Saturday job. 

MOTHER—Don’t worry, dear. I 
think you will like these when you 
get used to them. (Rises and holds 
one up to the window.) See! They 
make the paper look brighter. And 
they won’t show soil so easily. 

MARGARET (hugs her mother) —I'll 
like them all right if they make you 
less work, Mother. Ill buy a War 
Bond with my money and we'll have 
flowered draperies after the war. 

(Curtains close.) 


JOE (continues reading letter) —* 


“And now listen to this about Scott. 
He has been told so often to clean 
his plate and win the war that he 
really does quite a good job of it. This 
afternoon, I could hardly keep from 
laughing when he fed Tippy.” 

(Curtains open. Mother is dusting 
furniture.) 

SCOTT (enters, carrying a pan and 
“leading” Tippy; puts down pan in 
front of dog)—Now, Tippy, come 
on. Eat this up. You know you have 


to lick your platter clean for Joe. 
(Pushes dog’s head down.) Go on! 
How can we ever win this war if you 
don’t lick your platter? (Tippy, be- 
ing a stuffed toy, just stands still and 
looks.) Come on, Tippy, lick! 

MOTHER—Take him out to the 
kitchen, Scott. He knows that he 
isn’t supposed to eat in here. 

scoTt—All right, Mother. Come 
on, Tippy! (He pulls Tippy out by 
the string.) 

(Curtains close.) 

jor (continues reading letter)— 
“How relieved I was to hear that you 
had arrived safely! It is so easy for 
stories to spread. Today when Myrna 
came home from work—” 

(Curtains open. Mother is reading 
a newspaper.) 

MYRNA (enters)—Hello, Mother. 
I had a strange experience on the way 
home. I met Jane at the corner and 
we went into the store to get some 
V-mail stationery. I asked her what 
she had heard from her brother Jim, 
and she said that his ship had been 
followed by submarines. ‘Then she 
asked about Joe. Just at that mo- 
ment I noticed a man at the counter. 
He was pretending to read a maga- 


zine, but he seemed to be waiting to 








CHARACTERS 


yore—Soldier, eldest son. 
GARY—Soldier, Joe’s pal. 
MOTHER 
GERALD—A sixth-grader. 
RONNIE 
CONNIE 
MARGARET—An eighth-grade pupil. 
scoTt—Youngest, a second-grader. 
MYRNA—Eldest daughter, who works 
in a factory. 
TIppY—A toy dog. 


—Twins, in fourth grade. 








SETTING 


The apron (stage area outside cur- 
tains) represents the place where Joe 
and Gary are stationed. A sign may 
or may not be used to identify it. 
There is a bench for Joe and Gary to 
sit on. 

The stage proper represents the 
combined living and dining room of 
Joe’s home. Lighting may help to 
convey the idea that Joe sees it only 
in his imagination. 














hear what I would say. So I said to 
Jane, “I'm ready to go now. Walk 
along with me and Ill tell you on 
the way.” 

MOTHER—You did just right. 
Never say anything that agents of 
the enemy might hear. They put 
two and two together. 

MYRNA—TI' Il always be careful. 

(Curtains close.) 

JOE (continues reading letter)— 
“Listen to our big news. 
has bought War Bonds or stamps. You 
should see Scott. He likes to lick the 
stamps. Tonight after dinner—” 

(Curtains open. In this scene, the 
table is pulled nearer to the front and 
the family are all seated around it, 
in attitudes which indicate that they 
have just finished eating.) 

MOTHER—That’s what I call “lick- 
ing the enemy”—every morsel gone, 

GERALD—That vegetable stew was 
great. 

MOTHER—And it didn’t take many 
points, either. You all are so cheer- 
ful about going without meat and 
butter and other things. 

MARGARET—What do we care, as 
long as Joe and the other soldiers can 
have what they need? 

MOTHER—I'm proud of you. Now, 
what is the report on your purchases 
of stamps and bonds this week? 

GERALD—I sold twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of War Stamps this week when 
I delivered papers, and I made enough 
on my papers to put three dollars’ 
worth into my own book. Here, 
Scott, you can lick them. 

RONNIE—Guess how much I made 
selling scrap that I collected. Two 
dollars’ worth of ten-cent stamps! | 
bought them at school. 

CONNIE—I have fifty cents’ worth 
and I’m going to buy some more to- 
morrow when the butcher pays me 
for the fat I took in. Here, Scott, 
you lick them. 

scoTt—I wish I could get more 
errands to run. I’d buy more stamps 
if I made more money. 

MYRNA—I have another bond, 
Mother. They seem like Christmas 
presents when I get them after the 
money has been taken out of my pay: 

MARGARET—I've bought almost 4 
bookful of twenty-five-cent stamps 
with the money I make on Saturdays. 

MOTHER—We'll do anything for 
our Joe and our country, won't we? 

(All respond with enthusiasm.) 

RONNIE—Hurrah for the Lucky 
Seven! 

scoTt—Hurrah for our Victor) 
Home! 

(Curtains close.) 

JOE (continues reading letter)— 
“And I guess you know that we think 
of you often, and each of us tries © 
do his share to make ours a V home. 
With all our love, Mother.” 

GARY—You’re a lucky soldier t© 
have such a family! 

jJoE—We always called ourselves 
“The Lucky Seven.” There’s nothing 
like a good letter from home to cheer 
a fellow up. 

(Bugle sounds backstage.) | 

GARY—There’s the bugle. Let's 8% 

(They exit bebind curtain.) 
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A STAMP EXCHANGE 
ADDIE R. CHANDLER 


N RURAL communities where finan- 
[al conditions prevent children 
from purchasing War Stamps, some 
teachers act as an agent for a local 
merchant and receive produce, such 
as eggs and apples, from the children 
in exchange for War Stamps. The 
teacher turns the produce over to the 
merchant and buys the stamps to 
sll to her pupils. The exchange of 
commodities gives excellent practice 
in developing skill in arithmetic. 


MEMORY BOOKS 


WALTER D. MILLER 


F™ a number of years, I have been 
giving my pupils five-cent note- 
books in which to write poems, songs, 
proverbs, and so on, for memoriza- 
tion. It is understood that these 
memory books are mine but are 
placed in the pupils’ care. At the 
end of the year, if they have been 
well used, I give them to the pupils 
to keep. I expect that the books 
will be at least half full. 

Sometimes I ask the children to 
bring what they consider good poems. 
We criticize these and decide which 
to retain. Usually I put copies on 
the blackboard and call attention to 
indention and capitalization. 

Through their Memory Books, I 
believe that many of my pupils have 
learned to appreciate good poetry. 


PUZZLE MAPS 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


y= teaching eighth-grade pu- 
pils a unit on South America, 
| found that several of the slower 
ones were having great trouble re- 
membering the names and locations 
of South American countries, cities, 
rivers, capitals, and chief products. 
By chance, in the five-and-ten-cent 
store, I discovered some colored puz- 
zle maps of South America, showing 
the countries, chief cities, and prin- 
cipal products of the continent. 

I bought three maps and placed 
them on a table at the front of the 
toom. The slow pupils, working in 
pairs, were asked to solve the puzzle. 
At once, they were thoroughly inter- 
ested, and although it took them a 
long time to complete the puzzle 
at the first attempt, they gradually 

ame more proficient. As they 
worked, I called their attention to 
certain countries, cities, and rivers. 
Their enthusiasm led them to work 
i puzzle many times. When I gave 
the next test in South American ge- 
ography, all of these retarded pupils 
improved their grades considerably, 


showing that the maps had been 
worth while. 
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“PLAY YOU ARE—” 


VIVIAN MAHAN 


pa children like to pretend 
they are characters they have 
heard about. I use the names of per- 
sons and animals with which they 
have become familiar in reading class- 
es. On slips of paper I write direc- 
tions like these. 

1. Play you are Jane. 
doll to another little girl. 

2. Play you are a farmer. Run 
after White Cow. 

3. Play you are White Bunny. Go 
hop, hop, hop. 

I am careful not to use a char- 
acter or a word that is unfamiliar. 
The slips are placed on a table face 
downward. The children take turns 
drawing the slips. Each pupil is eager 
to see what his slip will tell him 
to do. As the children’s vocabulary 
increases and they become acquainted 
with new characters, I make out new 
slips. Interest is never lost, because 
there is always something different 
to look forward to. 


Give your 


OUR BOOK HOUSE 


AMY J. KING 


i one corner of our second- 
grade classroom we built what 
we call “Our Book House.” With the 
help of sixth-grade boys we cut pieces 
of wallboard to look like the front of 
a house, including a door, a window, 
the roof, and a chimney. We put 
real curtains at the window. The 
door was hinged to open and shut. 
Inside the house were placed sev- 
eral chairs, a table, and shelves of 
books. Our Book House is proving 
to be a real incentive to do additional 
supplementary reading. 


WAX-CRAYON AIDS 
MARY NORDBY 


ee I print or write on paper 
for primary pupils I usually 


do it with wax crayon. Using this 
medium, I can make letters larger and 
easier to read, and thus can catch the 
children’s attention more quickly. 

I have found also that better re- 
sults are obtained from beginners if 
they use wax crayon on paper for 
their first experiences in printing or 
writing. Freer movement of the hand 
is possible than with a pencil. 


WORD AND PICTURE 
ALBERTA C. LARGE 


Tt HELP pupils, especially foreign- 
speaking children, to add English 
words to their vocabularies, I have 
them draw pictures representing the 
nouns learned, with the word written 
beside the picture in each case. These 
are arranged alphabetically and kept 
as a booklet. If a long brass paper 
fastener is used, it is casy to insert 
in the proper place shects with new 
words and pictures. At intervals the 
children go through the little books, 
reading the words aloud. This helps 
to make the words more familiar. 

We have also made cards 6” x 3” 
on which nouns are printed. On the 
back of each card the children paste 
an appropriate picture cut from a 
magazine or catalogue. The cards are 
used by the children individually for 
review. Or, in a group, a leader may 
hold them up for the other children 
to say the words. If the printed 
word is not at first recognized, the 
picture may call it to mind. Var- 
ious games can be built around 
these cards, 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 
dened and postal clerks busier than 





ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


Club Exchange 


first page of cach manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 844” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


Club Exchange department from 
THe Instructor. We plan to re- 





sume it with the return of peace. 


SELF-HELP 
AGNES E. JOYCE 


O™ sixth grade became more self- 
reliant, and improved greatly in 
geography and in reading, through 
use of the following procedure. 

The teacher appoints a chairman 
who assumes charge, calling on pupils 
to read a paragraph or two from the 
geography text. The chairman then 
asks them to close their books and tell 
what has been read. This seems to 
help the children to select important 
facts and remember them. ‘They try 
harder because they enjoy the feeling 
of being independent. 

At the end of the period, the pupils 
close their books and conduct a quiz 
on the text. A judge is chosen, and 
if any question is raised as to con- 
tent or pronunciation, he refers to 
the book or uses the dictionary. 

This procedure is sometimes helpful 
to the teacher, also. Often the chair- 
man will unconsciously adopt her pet 
expressions or her tone of voice, and 
she may then discover that she has 
been overworking some word or 
phrase, or that her tone has been too 
loud or too low for best ear-appeal. 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


DOROTHY I. ANDREWS 


ow a teacher is confronted 
with a group of children in the 
third and fourth grades who do not 
express themselves frecly during the 
language period. If you are a teach= 
er in such a situation, you will find 
that the topic “My First Cooking 
Experience” furnishes a stimulating 
subject of universal interest. 

Give the children a little prepara- 
tion, such as a brief discussion about 
the kind of cooking experiences which 
they have had, and a few minutes to 
think over their experiences, before 
they make these reports. 

Topics which are of vital interest 
to children are most helpful in the 
development of desirable speaking 
habits and attitudes. The audience 
is especially responsive, we find. 


A HELPFUL BORDER 
IVA JOE MAJORS 


Au three inches below the sea- 
sonal border which decorates our 
blackboard I draw a line, and within 
this space I place what we call our 
I-Will-Help-You Border. This con- 
tains such items as “36 inches make a 
yard,” “60 seconds make a minute,” 
“7 days make a week,” and “4 quarts 
make a gallon.” Once a month I 
quiz the class, remove the rules that 
have been memorized, and substitute 
others. Using a different color of 
crayon for each rule makes the bor- 
der very attractive. 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





TEACHER’S KIT own RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
School. Please send me a Teacher's Kit 
for classroom use. 


Name 


Address 


SWIFT G COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send me free of charge copies of your nutrition handbook illustrated with 
famous comic characters—"Eat Right to Work and Win.” 

Name ° 
Address 

“ % _ 
FREE 


Educational Dept., STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, South Bend 27, Indiana 


Miniature Color Prints of THE FLYING FORTRESS 


Please send me reprints of the Studebaker Flying Fortress advertisement, which 
appeared in last month's INSTRUCTOR, each reprint including one large reproduction and 12 
miniatures in full color of the Flying Fortress Act now. Limited number available.) 


Name 


Address 
Apr.-IN-65 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RAYON 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


{|} | would like to order the Acetate Rayon Kit; and enclose 50 cents. 
[) Please send teacher's Unit of Work on Rayon. Grade 
] Please send student work sheets for primary grades 


copies ‘Rayon Goes to War’ for intermediate grades. 


Name on 


Address 


FREE  1pana’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave.. New York 20, N.Y. 


Class Enroliment 
Grades Taught 


Please send me FREE the complete dental health unit 
described on page 3 


Name 
Name of Schoo! 


School Address City State 


KFREE 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. K, 111 North Canal St 


Poster, “lee Cream Is a Good Source of Caleium” 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me your free poster, “Ice Cream Is a Good Source of Calcium,”’ which shows 


foods furnishing the same amount of calcium as one serving of ice cream, and supplementary 
reference maternal 














TEACH NUTRITION 








MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS... 


fluid, evaporated, 


dried milk, or cheese 


BLACKBOARD NUTRITION LESSON 
FOR APRIL 


Every Day Eat Basic Foods from Group Four 
Plus Foods from Each Group in the Circle 


Above is one segment from the Revised U.S. Nutrition 
Chart, shown below in miniature. For a complete chart 
in color, 22” x 28”, write to the nearest Office of 
the Food Distribution Administration. See list, page 58. 
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POTATOES AND OTHER 
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Name 
Address 
; —— 
City State ——$———— === 
13 ——$— z 
CE EES oc ee ee Lee 
FREE visuat EDUCATION ‘LET ; tellin ' 

LE VISUAL EDUCATION BOOKLET FREE For BULLETIN BOARD POSTING | 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. | LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 
Please send me a copy of your descriptive booklet covering Erpi Classroom Films. | Please send me, without cost, a reprint of your factual message entitled “More Precious ; 

l Than Diamonds to a Nation,’ as shown in your advertisement on page 53 of this issue. 
| 
Name comnseceeces | | 
seeees eee Name ss mS a . 7 ld seiaaiaeatae cccceccccocsscosooseP 
| | 
Address . | Address a 
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in Your Classroom 





Our Village Studies Food 


PAULINE ERDWAN 
Teacher, Beaman School, Terico, Colorado 


IVING as we do in a small mountain community, forty miles 
from a city, we learn to depend on ourselves in matters of 
health as in other respects. It is important that we take care 

of ourselves and keep well. We need to know the essential rules 
of diet—what to eat, when, and why. As I have had training 
in nursing as well as in teaching, I felt that I should use my expe- 
rience to aid the community. I decided that I would try to arouse 
interest in improved nutrition. 

First I called together the adults, who agreed to attend a class in 
health and nutrition. This lasted for nearly two months. With 
the help of pamphlets and illustrative material received through 
THe INsTRUCTOR, we were able to work out a well-balanced diet 
and provide the needed food values while meeting problems of 
rationing. 

The parents were interested when they heard that the school 
planned to have a Victory Garden. We made a study of the plants 
that would be most helpful to us and that would grow best under 
local conditions of climate and soil. We were interested to find 
that some plants usually grown only in foreign countries could be 
grown by us. We also found that certain plants having medic- 
inal qualities would flourish in our community. My knowledge 
of pharmacy was helpful in this study. 

One of our principal tasks was to see how we could best utilize 
available food products, to provide vitamins and minerals, and at 
the same time introduce new recipes. The parents, for their own 
welfare and their children’s, were glad to co-operate in every way 
that was suggested. 

At present I am studying chemistry and nutrition, and I intend 
to take a course in foods for preschool-age children, with a view 
to being more helpful. 

The pupils and I go on walks during which we study trees and 






































health-giving properties. The pupils make scrapbooks on vita- 
mins, and on the various plant families. They know how to esti- 
mate value in calories, and often plan their own lunches. A study 
of meats, and the nutritional values of different varieties, has 
been made. 


plants and discover those which contribute food or have other | 


Working in our garden, of course, gives us many valuable char- 
acter-education lessons. Also, since we shall be able to sell part 
of what we raise, the proceeds will make it possible for us to buy 
some War Stamps. 

Altogether I feel that our work in nutrition has been very well 
worth while, both for the children and for the community in gen- 
eral. It has drawn people together for a definite purpose, has 
caused them to realize that in this way each home could have a 
part in the war effort, and has made the community happier and 























How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 









































more self-reliant. 









































FREE NEW WORLD CALENDAR FOR CLASSROOMS 
THE WORLD CALENDAR ASSOCIATION, INC., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Send me your amazingly interesting World Calendar, showing days and dates for 1944 and 
the corresponding days and dates in the calendar of 12 months and equal quarters. 
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| parts of the Electric Percolator and explains how they work. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| (One copy free to each teacher.) 
| 
| 
| 


FREE cuwart, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO. 8 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Send me the eighth of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 


Name 


Address 


FREE New Booklet “MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 642, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me the booklet, “More Than Meets the Eye,’ the story of modern flour milling. 


Name 


Address 


FREE Tria or CLASSROOM FILMS and MANUAL 

FILMSETS, INCORPORATED, 1956 North Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, IIlinois 

Please send me Two sample Classroom Films from your “‘Filmsets Film Library’; also Ilus- 
trated “‘Teachers’ Manual.” These may be returned in good condition within Ten Days. No 


charge and without obligation. Please attach school letterhead. (Filmsets, Incorporated, is 
affiliated with DeVry Corporation.) 


Name School 


Address 


RAYON TEACHING AIDS ... FREE 
RAYON DIV., E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free items checked Number of Students. vu Grade. 
Rayon Hand Book for Teachers. Rayon Wall Chart. Rayon Booklets for Student 
Information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 


Use. 


Name School 


Address 


FREE ToorTuH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9404. 


Please send me _.. copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 
described in detail on page 52, and one copy of the Teachers’ Manual, ‘Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 


Name 


Address 


SEATWORK 1 READY TO HECTOGRAPH 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me one copy of ‘“‘Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades.” 


| enclose $1.00 in full payment. (If you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 
a 


Address 


SEND TODAY FOR “CLASSIC COMICS” SAMPLE BOOK 
GILBERTON COMPANY, 510 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me a sample copy of one of the 17 Classics mentioned in your advertisement on 
page 60. | enclose 10 cents to cover mailing costs. 


Name - _- 


I vviciiscincsisicisiiiniaiicvieueinaiiniin ‘ . iat 


























ON PAN AMERICA 


SELMA E. HERR 


ey may enjoy keeping individ- 
ual scrapbooks on Pan America. 
The books may be bought in a five- 
and-ten-cent store, or made in school 
from wrapping paper, newsprint, or 
drawing paper. Many clippings and 
pictures about the Pan-American 
countries are available. In the pres- 
ent world situation, we can help de- 
velop a better understanding among 
the Americas if pupils learn as much 
as possible about the people and their 
way of life. 


OUR SCHOOL LEAGUE 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


UR rural school derived many 

benefits from weekly mectings 
of our school-improvement league. At 
the first meeting, officers were elected. 
Before the next mecting the upper 
grades studied as a language lesson 
parliamentary law and procedure. 

Thereafter, the officers performed 
their duties as necessary, and the 
members discussed improvements for 
the school and playground. After the 
business meeting a program was pre 
sented by the program committee. 

Some of the matters discussed at 
the business meeting resulted in the 
following accomplishments. It was 
decided that a general cleanup was 
needed, so instead of a program at one 
meeting, the pupils washed windows 
and pictures, cleaned the book cup- 
board, trimmed bushes, raked the 
lawn, and picked up sticks and paper 
on the playground. 

At each meeting, pupils voluntarily 
selected certain duties to be carried 
out during the next weck, such as 
erasing blackboards, dusting, passing 
papers, and being librarian. 

Just before the local town meet- 
ing, the league listed equipment and 
repairs which were needed, and pre- 
sented the list to the school board 
and selectmen. 

The programs were varied. Often 
they consisted of poems, stories, and 
songs. Sometimes the children brought 
their hobbies to school and discussed 
them, or gave an account of an inter- 
esting book or a movie. 

If pupils develop a sense of civic 
and social responsibility while in 
school, they are more likely to feel 
their responsibility to the community 
when they become voting citizens. 


CARD HOLDERS 
LYMAN H. PEARSALL 


Ev. librarian likes, at times, to 
set out certain books in a group 
and call special attention to them. 
One way to do this is to display them 
prominently with a sign near by. 

If there are no card holders for this 
purpose, the problem is easily solved 
by making an inch-deep narrow cut 
lengthwise in a section of two-by- 
four, and planing the wood smooth. 
After being sandpapered and var- 
nished, it is ready to hold such signs 
as: “New Books,” “Animal Stories,” 
and “Have You Read These?” 
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WE ENJOY BIRDS 


EMMA M. BUTLER 


Wi the birds make their ap- 
pearance in the spring and the 
children begin talking about them, 
we study birds, First we obtain small 
tree branches and some twigs and 
fasten them to standards. These are 
stuck in the sand table as roosting 
places for the birds. 

Then from crepe paper which is 
printed with a variety of brightly 
colored birds, we carefully cut our 
birds, and mount them on tagboard, 
leaving a place to stuff them lightly. 
Shredded paper or a bit of cotton 
makes them puffy. The opening is 
then glued, and they are hung in the 
branches by means of a cord fastened 
on the back. When there is a breeze, 
they flutter realistically. 

At home the children find bird pic- 
tures, poems, and stories. We also 
write original stories, and sometimes 
make booklets. In this way we learn 
much about birds and their habits. 


OUR NEWSPAPER 


MARY SNYDER 


| pos make news every day in 
our first-grade newspaper. To 
give a child individual drill on a word 
he finds difficult, I make up a sen- 
tence using that particular word and 
the child’s name. For example, on 
Monday, Beverly did not know come. 
On Tuesday, in the newspaper the 
sentence about her was: Beverly said, 
“Emily, come and play with me.” 
Each child reads aloud the sentence 
that has his name in it. 

I think that this newspaper also 
helps to prevent the children from 
memorizing the sentences in their 
books. It is easier for a child to sec 
that each word really says something 
when a group of words says some- 
thing about him. Besides getting 
more drill on difficult words, the chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoy their very own 
newspaper. Carol thus expressed her 
pleasure one morning: “Oh, I wonder 
what I am doing in the paper today!” 


LET’S LOOK AT THE CALENDAR 


MARGARET E. PARRY 


. Write the name of the month. 
. Is April a rainy month? 
. What rhyme about April show- 
ers do you know? 
4. What flowers bloom in April? 
§. What month of the year is 
April? 
6. April has how many full weeks? 
7. What is the first day of April 
called? 
8. What is the date of Easter? 


s 


wh = 
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9. Does Easter come on the same 
day each year? 

10. When is Good Friday? 

11. How many days’ vacation do 
we have for Easter? 

12. What day do we celebrate on 
April 14? 

13. Write the date for tomorrow. 

14. Write the last date this month. 

15. How many days are there in 
April? 
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PENMANSHIP CLASS 


ANITA DOOLEY 


i the penmanship period, | 
watch for pupils who are doing 
unusually good work. Their names 
are placed on the blackboard under 
an explanatory heading, thus; 
Good posture” 
Mary 
John 
Good capital A’s 
Joe 
Using arm movement 
Sally 

The other children immediately 
imitate those whose names have just 
been written, without any further 
prompting. This method is much 
more effective than tiresome repeti- 
tion of rules. 

Pupils whose names are listed on 
the blackboard are allowed to use ink 
during the next period. Considering 
this an honor, they try to do their 
best and to avoid spilling the ink. 


RIGHT OR WRONG 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


G™ each child two cards to place 
on his desk. On the front and 
back of one card the word right ap- 
pears. The word wrong is on both 
sides of the other card. Standing be- 
fore the group, hold up sentence cards 
or read sentences aloud. Some of the 
sentences should express correct ideas; 
others incorrect concepts. Each child 
holds up his “right” or his “wrong” 
card according to whether he thinks 
the sentence is true or not. Each pu- 
pil who makes a satisfactory response 
may give himself a point. This drill 
may be used to enliven a review lesson 
in any content subject. You can tell 
at a glance whether the majority have 
mastered the material. 


MEXICAN LIFE 


SYLVIA A. TANNENBAUM 


N STUDYING Mexico, we made book- 

lets on three subjects—Mexican 
homes, dress, and foods. Fashioned 
of heavy gray cardboard, so that they 
would stand, and placed in a group 
on the sand table, they looked more 
like parts of a scene than booklets. 

The booklet that held the chil- 
dren’s reports on Mexican homes—the 
outcome of their research in reference 
books—was a thatched-roofed hut, 
the opening door of which revealed 
the reports inside. 

For the stories about Mexican dress, 
the booklet was a seated Mexican 
peon. Over his shoulder was slung 2 
serape. When this was lifted, there 
were the reports! 

Near the peon kneeled a Mexican 
woman, grinding meal on a metate 
for tortillas. Lifting the metate, one 
found the stories about Mexican food. 
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Another Club 





ARTIFICIAL GRASS 
GLADYS S. SHIRES 


rAss in pastel shades for Easter 

baskets, tloor scenes, or sand ta- 
bles may be made in quantity at prac- 
tically no expense. Utilize the white, 
finely cut paper packing which comes 
around glassware or other fragile 
gift packages from department stores. 
Prepare a solution of the desired color 
with either poster paints and cold 
water, or crepe paper soaked in hot 
water. The girls and boys can dip 
the white “grass” into the bath by 
large handfuls, removing it quickly. 
Spread thinly on newspapers until 
thoroughly dry. 


PAPER-TOWEL BATIKS 
ROLANDE VAN GUILDER 


coop design and color lesson may 

be worked out by using wet pa- 
per towels. Water-color materials 
are distributed and, with very wet 
brushes, the children paint original 
designs on the towels. 

The wet towels absorb the water 
color in soft and beautiful patterns, 
Flowers, flags, and interesting abstract 
designs may be worked out, to the 
delight of the children. 

In a lesson of this kind there is 
opportunity to develop originality 
and freedom in design. You will find 
the children enthusiastic and eager to 
see what they can accomplish with 
paper towels for material. 


SCHOOL DIARY 


JOSEPHINE M. KOLB 


A SCHOOL diary is an excellent 
means of inducing children to 
evaluate their daily work and play ac- 
tivities. A few minutes before dis- 
missal, the pupils all concentrate on 
the day’s happenings. Each report 
must be a clear and concise statement. 
The notations are usually limited to 
three sentences, unless there has been 
extraordinary activity. I print these 
brief statements in a notebook, to 
which the pupils have access at all 
times, 

Providing material for this diary is 
2 definite responsibility. Every child 
8 given a chance to contribute; the 
timid ones, especially, are urged to 
tspond. The general trend of the 
diary must concern daily work, rec- 
feational activities, and original hu- 
morous sayings. Critical and sarcastic 
Statements should not be included. 
Adequate explanations for such re- 
kections should, however, be made. 
This diary has fostered a spirit of 
°-Operation in our classroom. Inter- 
‘ted parents often ask a girl or a 
oy, “Well, what's new today in your 
diary? Ability to repeat what we 
‘ave jotted down scems to give the 
child real satisfaction. 
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PLACE MATS 


EVELYN BALL 


H™ brown wrapping paper cut 
into the required size and var- 
nished makes durable place mats to 
use at lunchtime. Before varnishing, 
draw an original design in one corner 
and paint it any color you choose. 


MONEY’S WORTH 
RACHAEL MURDOCK 


M’ PUPILS spend their own nickels 
and dimes rather judiciously. I 
felt that it might spur effort in school 
if they gained some idea of how the 
district’s money is spent in providing 
for their education. 

For an arithmetic lesson we decid- 
ed to find out exactly what was the 
cost per day for a pupil to be in our 
school. First I pointed out that 
school funds come from taxes, and 
made it very clear just where taxes 
come from. Then, having obtained 
a list of the previous year's expenses, 
I gave this information to the middle 
and upper grades in problems that 
the pupils solved eagerly. Concrete 
problems like this appealed to them. 


A SPACE SAVER 


SISTER MARY PAULINE 


IX MY first-grade room we have ta- 

bles and chairs, As there are no 
drawers in the tables, it has been nec- 
essary to keep pencils, erasers, cray- 
ons, and so on, in the much needed 
space in our cupboards. 

We finally solved this problem in a 
way that saved both space and the 
time needed to have these articles 
passed to the pupils. Each child 
brought to school a piece of cloth 
or oilcloth about 8” x 12”. These I 
folded into envelope shapes, leaving 
the back a little higher than the 
front, and fastening the edges by 
sewing or stapling. A piece of card- 
board was inserted in cach bag as a 
back support. I tied an envelope bag 
on the back of each chair. In these 
the children keep their small articles. 


EASTER EGGS 


LUCILE HOLT 


5 ie decorating your Easter eggs 
with characters from the colored 
comic strips in Sunday newspapers. 
Boil the eggs hard first, or blow the 
contents from the shells. Cut out 
your favorite characters, wet the pa- 
per, and place the colored side next to 
the egg. Wring a cloth from hot 
water, wrap it tightly around the 
egg, and hold it closely for a few 
moments. Remove cloth and paper 
carefully, and your egg is decorated. . 


A FAVOR FOR EASTER 


CATHERINE L. COWLES 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Grades, Washington School, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


~ potted tulip is made from a 
piece of manila paper 7” x 6”. 
Crease the paper through the center. 
Draw half of the figure at one side 
of the center fold, and cut along 
this outline through both thicknesses. 
Color the pot brown; the stem, leaves, 


and band on each side of the flower- 
pot green; and the blossom any color 
you choose. Then lap one end of the 
band over the other end and paste. 
The ring thus formed makes the flow- 
er stand up. Make several smaller flow- 
erpots for Easter place cards. 





BOOK COVERS 


GRACE CLOSE 


ie THE spring we make fresh covers 
for the books in our room library 
from manila paper, decorating them 
with crayons and paints in flower de- 
signs. The title of each book is 
neatly printed on its cover. 


TROUBLESOME “WH” 


VELMA HARVEY MARR 


pe NTLY small children have 
trouble with the phonogram wh. 
1 find that some quickly overcome 
the difficulty if their imaginations are 
appealed to. I tell them each to hold 
one hand near his mouth, with palm 
up and fingers extended. Then I ask 
them to think of a tiny fairy stand- 
ing on the palm. They can blow the 
fairies away if they say certain words 
correctly. Next I ask the children to 
sound wh, cautioning them that un- 
less their breath touches their hands 
the fairies will not be blown away. 
Then I have them repeat a number 
of words beginning with wh. 


CHECKERBOARDS 


ETHEL CHRISTIANSEN 


ge pupils in my rural school made 
checkerboards from the end 
boards of apple boxes. We selected 
boards as perfect as possible and then 
sandpapered them smooth. Then we 
marked them into 1...” squares, eight 
squares each way, and left a narrow 
margin at each side. We painted the 
squares with black and red enamel al- 
ternately, and the border with white. 

We sawed the checkers from a 
round stick not quite an inch in di- 
ameter, and sandpapered and enam- 
eled them on both  sides—twelve 
checkers red and checkers 
black. A dot of white enamel on one 
side of each checker indicated a king 
when that side was turned up. 

The work was done in art class, and 
the games were played at recess when 
it was too rainy to play outdoors. 


tw elve 


TO KEEP PAPERS 


FRANCES MOORE 


dagen children often lose their 
papers on the way home from 
school, leave them in their desks, or 
destroy them. To remedy this situa- 
tion, and to provide an incentive for 
neater work, we followed this plan. 
Eaeh pupil made a large folder of 
heavy brown paper. During the week 
I kept all the papers and drawings. 
On Friday they were distributed to 
the children, who selected those which 
they wished to keep and put them in 
the envelopes. At the end of a month 
the papers were taken home in the 
envelopes and the envelopes 
brought back again. 


were 


Children were encouraged to select 
their best papers, Interest in improv- 
ing the quality of work and the num- 
ber of papers taken home developed, 
and parents had an opportunity to 
see their children’s work. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Sc hools, 
Ithae a, Ne u“ York 











Hlow many should an average 
lower-grade class learn during one school 
year? 


SOnKS 


They should learn a/ leas? one new 
A good teacher will 
have no difhculty teaching one hun 


song cach week. 


dred easy songs during forty weeks of 
It is much better for lower- 
grade pupils to learn many casy short 
songs than a few long ones. What 
they need is vocabulary—many sim 


SC hool 


ple tunes in their heads. 


° 


I should like to know in which grade 
to begin teaching chromatics in order to 
be sure my pupils understand them. 


A well-graded music program usu 
ally suggests the chromatics for third 
or fourth grade if the class is up to 
grade. 
sible to have a 


Sometimes it is quite impos- 
third grade ready 
By “re dy” 
thoroughly grounded in the use of 


for chromatics. I mean 
syllables, with a good working knowl 
edge of the scales. If the children 
are able to recognize and sing do ti do 
after hearing it sung with a neutral 
syllable, they can learn the 
so fi so, which sounds exactly like 
do ti do. Fi is the easiest of the 
chromatics; teach it first. 


easily 


¢ 


Do vou belie e that SO“ alled monotones 
should be allowed to sing with other 
children before they can match tones? 


There are two schools of thought 
One theory is that 
it hurts a child’s feelings to be shut 


on this subject. 
out from singing. My opinion coin 
cides with the other theory that the 
lesser of two evils should be chosen. 
A pupil may never learn to recognize 
correct pitch if he is allowed to sing 
ina monotone. This would lessen his 
ability to appreciate good music. If 
the teacher approaches the idea prop- 
erly, and explains carefully why he 
should listen, his feelings ought not 
to be hurt. 


+ 


How can I teach fifth-grade music to a 
fifth grade that has not been well pre- 
pared? 


There is no such thing as “fifth- 
Take your class where 
If the class hasn’t had 
the beginnings of music, teach them 
the beginnings. Be sure to use lan- 
is suited to the intelli- 
fifth-grade pupils. The 
songs taught must be easy musically, 
but they should have appealing words 
and tunes that are well constructed. 
Folk songs are invaluable in meeting 
this need. 


grade music. 


you find it. 


guage that 
genee of 
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Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will appear in this department, 


or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Avcociate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 











Please give me some suggestions to help 
in developing a unit on Central America, 
Where might I find materials? 


It would be well to start with a 
comparison of the six countries of 
Central America. For example, they 
are much alike in climate. Study also 
incient and modern Indian life, lan- 
guage spoken, and the effect of the 
Panama Canal on transportation. An 
important subject to discuss is the 
relationship between these countries 
ind the United States, past and pres- 
ent. Of course, you will study the 
products of these countries. The 
bananas. 
tobacco, 


ones are coffee and 
Others are 


main 
sugar, cotton, 
ind sisal fiber. 

In addition to geographies and chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias, you might use 
the following upper-grade books. 

Mexico and Central America, by 
Harry A. Franck (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.96). 

Our Southern Neighbors, by Jacob 
G. Meyer and others (Follett Pub. 
Co., Chicago; $1.60). 

You might also write to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C.., 
for their list of free and low-cost 
study material. 


e 


Wy next sixth-grade unit is entitled 
“Producing Food for Better Health.” 
Please suggest suitable reference material. 


A good book for your pupils is 
What the World Eats, by Hanson H. 
Webster and Ada R. Polkinghorne 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; 
S52h 

The following may help you: 

Handbook of Health Education, 
edited by Ruth E. Grout (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y.; $1.80). 

Role of the Teacher in Health 
Education, by Ruth M. Strang and 
Dean F. Smiley (The Macmillan Co., 
New York; $2.00). 

The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units: Milk, No. 48; Grains, No. 56; 
and The Nation’s Health, No. 62 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30 each). 

Good material on school gardens 
may be secured from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
and from your county and state farm 
bureaus. Consult THE INsTRUCTOR 
for sources of free and inexpensive 
materials on the subject of nutrition. 


Please suggest some ideas for rainy-day 
pictures that upper-grade children will 
enjoy drawing. 

Sixth- and seventh-grade children 
like to draw pictures of girls and boys 
wearing thin raincoats through which 
the colors of dresses and suits can 
be seen. 

Pupils in fifth and sixth grades like 
to look out of the window and draw 
trees reflected in puddles. 

You might suggest that your pupils 
draw pictures showing rain and the 
action of wind. Rain is indicated 
by broken slanting lines. The trees 
should bend and the clothes on the 
people should appear wind-blown. 

Upper-grade boys like to draw pic- 
tures with the slogan: What Is Wrong 
with This Picture? One picture might 
show a sprinkler going on the lawn 
and rain falling at the same time. 


- 


What sort of paints are best to use in 
the primary grades—water color, tem- 
pera, or fresco? 


[ think primary pupils should not 
use the water-color paints that come 
in little boxes. The other two medi- 
ums are good because they give chil- 
dren the opportunity to paint large 
and free, 


Sf 


My fourth- and fifth-grade pupils want 
to paint soldiers and sailors. How shall 
I mix the colors for uniforms? 


If I were you, I'd buy blue, white, 
green, brown, and other standard 
paints, and let the children mix the 
colors. Really they can please them- 
selves on the colors better than you 
could. They will get a thrill out of 
doing it, and it is valuable experi- 
ence for them. 


+ 


How much integration do you think 
there should be between art and other 
school subjects? 


As often as the children want to 
draw, model, or construct something 
that they have studied about, they 
should be encouraged to do so. If 
the integration is forced, there will 
be no art in the result. To be sure, 
certain things encountered in social 
studies are too difficult to be drawn, 
but a country like Mexico, for exam- 
ple, is so dramatic that it makes one 
want to draw and paint. 





Arithmetic | 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











Do you consider that a round-about soln. 
tion to an arithmetic problem is a satis. 
factory solution? 


Vrequently what may be termed 4 
round-about solution to a problem 
represents a fine illustration of insight 
and understanding of number. Such 
a solution should be commended by 
the teacher, although pupils should 
not be encouraged to use long, |a- 
borious means to solve casy problems. 

Recently a seventh grade was given 
the following problem: If an airplane 
travels 150 miles an hour, how long 
will it take to travel 60 miles? The 
conventional way of solving this 
problem is to find the distance trav- 
cled in 1 minute; then divide 60 by 
that number. The thought pattern of 
one pupil who showed real insight in- 
to number was this: It would take 30 
minutes to travel 75 miles. Since 60 
miles is 15 miles less than 75 miles, 
or '4, it will take 15 less time to 
travel 60 miles than it takes to go 
75 miles. Since 15 of 30 minutes is 
6 minutes, the travel time will be 30 
minus 6, or 24 minutes. 


+ 


Please recommend mathematics books to 
include in our library for the use of 
upper-grade pupils and their teachers. 


These books should be helpful. 
For pupils— 

“Achievements of Civilization”— 
Story of Numbers, Story of Our Cal- 
endar, Story of Weights and Meas- 
ures, and Telling Time Throughout 
the Centuries. (American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.10 each for 
first three; $.20 for last named). 

Excursion in’ Mathematics, » 
Ernst R. Breslich (The Orthovis Pub 
Co., Chicago; $1.50). 

Mathmagic, by Royal V. Heat! 
(Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York 
$1.75). 

Numbers and Numerals, by Davie 
E. Smith and Jekuthiel Ginsburg 
(Bureau of Publications, Teacher 
College, Columbia University, New 
York; $.35). 

For teachers— ' 

Mathematics for Junior Hig? 
School Teachers, by William L. Schaat 
(Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, V2; 
$2.00). 

Mathematics in General Education, 
Report of the Committee on the 
Functions of Mathematics in General 
Education (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York; $2.75). 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Ele- 
mentary School, Vol. Ill, by Robert 
L. Morton (Silver, Burdett & ©- 
New York; $2.80). 
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Three “thirds” show why cereal 


foods carry their weight nutritionally 





OF THE FOODS AMERICANS EAT,* CEREAL FOODS CONTRIBUTE 


almost a third (28-30%) of the almost a third (28-30%) of the over a third* of three essential 
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*Based on 2800 calorie prewar diet, and on assumption cereal consumption consisted wholly of enriched flour and bread 
and whole-grain or restored cereals Current enrichment levels used. All data adjusted for losses in cooking. *40% of 
the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38 5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (as recommended for a 2800 calorie diet) 


HE CEREAL FOODS (including flour, bread 
and breakfast cereals) are conceded to be the 
most economical of our major foodstuffs in the con- 
tribution of food-energy. Their contribution of pro- 
tein is likewise important. Now, thanks to flour 
enrichment and cereal restoration, they also carry 
more than their share of three B vitamins and iron. 


The simplest way to grasp, fully, the nutritional 
significance of cereal foods, insofar as our national 
dietary is concerned, is to carry a mental image of 
the three “thirds” pictured above. 

Flour and bread enrichment, and cereal restora- 
tion, are steps of truly major importance toward the 
improvement of our national diet. Many nutrition- 
ists hold the view that if the consumption of cereals 
were confined to those of enriched, restored and 


whole grain types, their consumption could be 
materially increased without impairing the attrac- 
tiveness and acceptability of our diet... and with- 
out impairing it nutritionally. 

In their view such an increase could mean an 
actual nutritional gain—if coupled with a lessened 
consumption of non-protective foods. Increased 
consumption of “protective” foods is of course a 
highly desirable goal. From that standpoint it is true 
that an increased consumption of cereal products of 
the enriched, whole-grain and restored types can 
contribute toward better nutrition in a material way. 


The newer knowledge of nutrition has received 
one of its most practical applications in the develop- 
ments that have made enriched flour and bread 
and restored breakfast cereals widely available. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow 

“‘Home-Perfected”’ Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched 

flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored to whole grain levels. All the brands above 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Only Pepsodent offers these 
Correlated Teaching Aids 


FREE! 















Youu find it easy to arouse active student in 
terest in your project on Mouth Hygiene with 
these aids from Pepsodent that are correlated for 
teacher-student use. Prepared by a dental expert 
for use in the educational field, teachers are finding 
them highly effective and practical. Just check the 
quantity you need for your classes and mail the 
coupon. They're /ree. The Pepsodent Company 
will send them to you by return mail. 
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Send For 32-Page Booklet 
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\ What's New? CARE OF THE TEETH 

\ The Duplex Radic-Mat | Shows how to make “Care of 
: | eet cinatin pupil -pas 

\ Projection Stide!! _— Fu of conhie ee 
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\ RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. tories, graded reading and color 
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American Dental Association 

Dept. 8-4. 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, tMinois 


BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U.S. Public Health Service 
yrs., fully aceredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursing, 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13. Illinois. 


Dept. S 
) 222 Oakridge Blvd. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
~~ 


FREE CATALOG “arating’ hy | 
Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write | 
for our attractive free catalog and select s 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club 


Dept. &, Metel Arts Ce. Rochester 5.8.7. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; oy 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRucTor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or u ill be sent by mail if you enclose da stam ped, addressed envelope. 











Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


\ssociale Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGII 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School - 
University of Chicago 











{bout how many spelling words can an 
average second-grader master in a week? 
How many should be given in a test? 


Eight to twelve new words per 
week is perhaps as much as should be 
expected at second-grade level. Two 
or three new words and as many 
words reviewed from immediately 
preceding lessons are all that should 
be included in a daily lesson. The test 
would be given on Friday, the eight 
to a dozen words for the week be- 
ing included. One week in every six 
the spelling lessons might consist of 
the more difheult words for 
that period. In general, a child should 
be taught only as many words as he 
can really master without undue strain 
and only as many-as he really needs 
for use in purposeful written work. 


review 


e 


! am on a committee to revise our lan- 
guage course of study. Kindly mention 
books and articles that will help us. 


My first suggestion would be An 
Experience Curriculum in English, by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., New York; $1.75). There is 
also a chapter in The Teacher in the 
Modern Elementary School, by Robert 
H. Lane (Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton; $2.40), which has an excellent 
viewpoint on the language arts. 

You might also look over various 
issues of the Elementary English Re- 
view (Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit), and consult the October is- 
sues of the Elementary School Journal 
(Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago) for a selected list of 
references on the teaching of English. 
For instance, pages 108-111 of the 
October 1943 issue have an excellent 
list of articles and books related to 
the teaching of English. 


+ 


Do you think that requiring children to 
syllabicate words is an aid or a hin- 
drance to them in learning to spell? 


The syllabication of spelling words 
is an aid in learning to spell. In 
teaching pupils to do this, however, 
the teacher should utilize words dif- 
ficult enough to warrant such detailed 
attention. Otherwise, the pupils may 
not recognize the purpose or value of 
the exercises. In the later interme- 
diate grades, breaking words into 
syllables to note meaningful prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots of commorfty used 
words is valuable. 





What are some good books on the teach. 
ing of science, especially at the elemen. 
tary level? 


Some of the most helpful recently 
published books on the teaching of 
elementary science are: 

Science for the Eli mentary-School 
Teacher, by Gerald S. Craig (Ginn & 
Co., Boston; $3.00). 

Science in the Elementary School, 
by Walter C. Croxton (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York; $3.00). 

The Teaching of Science in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, by 
Victor H. Noll (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York; $2.00). 

Teachers’ manuals which accom- 
pany science textbooks are also useful 


e 


What suggestions can you offer that will 
be helpful in preparing a unit on light 
for primary grades? 

Experience seems to indicate that a 
unit on this subject is too advanced 
for pupils in the first three grades. 
There are, however, many experiences 
connected with light which pupils of 
this age may profit by. Some of them 
are: (1) using various kinds of lenses 
to look at things, (2) looking at the 
colors made by a prism, (3) taking 
pictures with a camera and examining 
the film, (4) using a mirror to reflect 
light, and (5) noticing the various 
ways by which light is made for our 
use. None of these activities needs 
to be connected with any other. They 
are for the purpose of making a child 
conscious of various phenomena. 


+ 


Please suggest some activities in which 
my fifth-grade pupils might engage. in 
connection with a unit on astronomy. 


Let the pupils help you plan how 
the following activities are to be 
carried out. 

1. Construct star maps showing 2 
few of the more easily located con- 
stellations. Use the maps at night to 
actually locate the star groups. 

2. Prepare reports on topics such as 
sun spots, telescopes, eclipses, Mars 
meteorites. 

3. Learn to identify the planets 
currently visible. 

4. Make scale models of the mem 
bers of the solar system. 

§. Perform demonstrations 
that show what causes an eclipse of 


some 
the sun and an eclipse of the moon. 
6. Measure the changes in length 


of shadows during a day. 
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COAL—tHE wortp’s MOST 
IMPORTANT SOURCE OF HEAT, 
LIGHT AND POWER... INDIS- 
PENSABLE TO MODERN IN- 
DUSTRY... 


SUPPLIES 55°% of U.S. Mechanical 
Energy 
POWERS 95°% of U.S. Railroad 


Locomotives 


GENERATES 55% of U.S. Electrical 
Energy 


HEATS four out of seven homes 


COAL. basic and marvelous 
raw material for CHEMICALS. 


The genius and tireless research of 
industrial chemists, inspired by the 
rewards of Free Enterprise, have 
converted coal into... 


NYLON for parachutes ...TOLUOL 
for TNT...NEOPRENE for syn- 
thetic rubber... SULFA drugs... 
PLASTICS...SOLVENTS... 
ATRABINE for treatment of malaria 
.»» DYES... FOOD PRESERVA- 


TIVES .: ; FERTILIZERS ... INSECTI-' 


CIDES. 


These by-products of coal, and 
many more, are indispensable in 
winning the war. 


When peace comes, endless train- 
loads of this vital mineral 
will again move from the great 
coal fields of Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Alabama to make 
new products, new conveniences 
.-- anew world of progress in the 
Greater Industrial South of 
Tomorrow! 


ee aa 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The Old Reliable 
Yesterday... 
Today... 


Tomorrow 
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The L&N, also a product of private and 
Free Enterprise, has contributed mightily 


in developing southern coal fields, much 
to the betterment of the Nation, particu- 
larly the South. More than half of the 
L&N's traffic is coal, requiring 37,000 
coal cars costing 75 million dollars to 
transport. And these are but a part of 
the necessary facilities. 


The L&N maintains an organization of 
experts to assist in opening new coal 
fields, to render advice on mining opera- 
tions and to aid both producer and con- 
sumer as to the proper selection and 
efficient use of coal. Inquiries of the 
general office of the L&N at Louisville, 
Ky., are invited. 





















Americas Teachers 
are doing important work 


Theyre helping our youngsters 
get ready to carry on tomorrow 
...all that we are fighting and 
working for today. 











America’s teachers know this 
and accept this responsibility 
but we thought now is a good 
time to recall it to the mind 
of the general public. And, this 
we are doing through our 
national advertising media so 
that credit can go where credit 
is’ due—to Today’s teachers. 


Y 


Our teachers are so much a 
part of peace-time and our nor- 
mal, every-day American way 
of living, many of us some- 
times overlook the fact that 
teaching our children is one of 
our most important war jobs. 
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ADD TO YOUR SUMMER INCOME THIS EASY WAY 


Earn money selling subscriptions to THE INSTRUCTOR and other 
leading magazines. Hundreds of teachers do each summer. Our 
commissions are liberal. Complete list of all leading magazines 
for personal or professional use available. Some assignments 
available in summer schools or teacher meetings. Write us today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Subscription Dept. ‘P’ 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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' YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 


















Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


New York 








Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


| 

Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 

Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








What do the numbers mean which are 
printed on the inner beveled edge of 
the lens mount in a camera? 


I shall take one of my cameras to 
illustrate my answer. Printed on the 
mount of my camera are the 
following numbers: 1287289, f:2.8, 
F==7.5 cm. Number 1287289 is the 
manufacturer's number for the lens; 
f:2.8 indicates the speed of the lens; 
and 7.5 cm. means that the focal 
length of the lens is 7.5 centimeters. 


lens 


+ 


Is it better to buy films to use for class- 
room instruction than to produce them 
at the school? 


Commercial producers have experi- 
ence, equipment, and technical skill 
not at the disposal of amateurs. They 
can produce better films and sell them 
for less than can amateurs. Schools, 
however, can make film records of 
school activities to advantage. If a 
teacher wishes to develop skill with a 
camera as a hobby, he should be en- 
Many highly satisfactory 
instructional films have been produced 
by teachers, but at considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money. 


couraged. 


o 


How many single pictures. or frames, per 
foot are there ina lo mm. motion-picture 
film and in 8 mm. film? 


Each foot of 16 mm. motion 
picture film contains forty frames. 
There are twice as many, or eighty, 
frames in a foot of 8 mm. film. 


- 


Please recommend recent films dealing 
with Latin America which could be used 
in our elementary school. 


I am glad to recommend the fol- 
lowing films which have been released 
by the office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Buenos Aires and Montevideo, 
black and white and color, 16 mm. 
sound, 10 min. 

Grain That Built a Hemisphere, 
a Walt Disney production in color, 
16 mm. sound, 10 min. This film 
shows the early Indians’ discovery of 
corn. The present position of corn 
as a grain of vital importance, not 
only as a food but in the manufacture 
of wartime products, is also revealed. 

Either of these films may be ob- 
tained for a small service charge from 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17; or 
19 LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


How can I help some third-graders who 
are word callers to get more of the 
meaning from what they read? 


There are usually three or four 
reasons back of the habit of saying 
words without much attention to the 
thought expressed. When you have 
determined the cause, a remedy will 
not be so hard to find. 

1. The vocabulary may be too 
dificult. If this is the case, utilize 
simpler material for a time so that 
interest will be stimulated by easy 
reading. Spend more time in discus- 
sions in which you repeatedly use cer- 
tain words in a meaningful way. 

2. The thought content may be 
too difficult. If a particular book or 
story is outside the children’s experi- 
ence, try to provide the necessary 
ideas through field trips, exhibit ma- 
terial, experiments, or discussions and 
explanations. 

3. The children may have a very 
meager background of general experi- 
ence. Then you must provide many 
types of worth-while experiences, 

4. Perhaps the pupils do not know 
that reading can be fun. If this is the 
case, read them the most interesting 
stories you can find, commenting just 
enough to hold interest and interpret 
the meaning. Be enthusiastic yourself 
and they will catch your enthusiasm. 


* 
Please give me some suggestions for 


using children’s magazines more effec 
tively in the classroom. 


If you are thinking of the weekly 
newssheet, I think you can use tt 
much as you would any reading mate- 
rial. Each child should have his own 
copy of the edition which is appro- 
priate to his reading ability. 

In presenting the material to the 
class, the teacher should furnish 
strong motivation for the reading, 
provide the necessary background of 
experience, give meanings of difficult 
words, and prepare the pupils for new 
concepts. 

The teacher should direct the read- 
ing, giving aid if necessary. The con- 
tent should be discussed, interpreted, 
and explained. Similar events or com 
cepts from previous reading or Pe 
sonal experience should be recalled. 

If you are referring to story mag? 
zines, they should be used tor rec 
reational reading, or for oral reading 
in audience situations. This oral read- 
ing should be prepared as carefully 3s 
any other audience reading. 
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ALGONQUIN PARK 


WHERE NATURE BUILDS 


ROMANCE 





THOUSAND scenes of beauty 
and a hundred glimpses of 


wild life will recall the day when 
all America was a _ wilderness 
Paradise. Here guides will take 
you down rushing rivers to a camp 
in the forest fastness, or you can 
wander by yourself just a few steps 
from your resort-hotel to watch 
the deer drink at the river, see the 
industrious beaver at his work, 
and the black bear feeding com- 
placently while your camera clicks. 


Fish leap to your lure... a lazy 
moon paints the lake silver... the 
loon cries... and across the water 
drifts the melody of young voices 
raised in campfire song. This is 
Algonquin Park, 2700-square-mile 
Game Preserve in the heart of 
Ontario, Canada’s Vacation 
Province. 


Everywhere in this land of forest, 
lakes and loveliness, nature has 
set the stage for the most romantic, 
most ioyfal vacation you’ve ever 
had! Days are sunny and warm, 
but there’s grand sleeping in the 
cool, pine-scented nights. And it’s 
all accessible by train, plane and 
highway. 

Why not make Algonquin Park 
a “must” On your post-war vaca- 
tion calendar? Write for our new 
map now in preparation showing 
canoe routes and hotel and camp 
accommodation in Algonquin 
Park, Ontario. It will be mailed 
to you when ready. 


(4 











Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 

48 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me when ready your 

new map of Algonquin Park now in 

Preparation, showing canoe trips, 
otels and camps. 


Name... 
Re ne ee ee 


City or Post Office............. 
a 
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David Finds a Way 
(Continued from page 21) 


into the low corner and the cinders shov- 
eled over them. After the ground was 
raked, it would make a dandy place to 
play marbles.” 

“Not so bad,” Bill Carey remarked. 
“It might work. What do you say?” 

“O.K.” “It’s all right with me.” “I 
say, go ahead.” Such was the response. 

David, encouraged, looked around the 
group. “We could meet down there to- 
morrow after school and start the job,” 
he suggested. ’ 

“Sooner the better,” they chorused. 

The Stars, wearing their oldest clothes 
and armed with rakes, spades, and a 
wheelbarrow, met on the Mason lot and 
tackled the job without losing any time. 
When it was finished, they stood and 
surveyed the results with satisfaction. 

“It’s what I call a swell job,” David 
said. “There's scarcely a pebble left 
that could stop a marble.” 

“It’s good enough,” Bill agreed, “but 
it needs one thing—and I’ve got that. 
Stand aside and view the perfect finishing 
touch.” Whereupon Bill brought out a 
signboard on which he had painted 
MARBLE COURT in bright red. This 
he nailed to a post at the corner of the 
lot. “Those kids will be tickled when 
they see that. And the whole place is as 
smooth as a floor. Dave, you sure pun- 
ished that old broom of yours.” 

David laughed. “Well, it shows what 
a gang can do when they pull together. 
Now we'll get the marble players over 
here and see what they say about it.” 

There were yells of delight when the 
primary boys saw their new playground. 

“M-A-R-B-L-E C-O-U-R-T.” They 
spelled the words slowly, their eyes 
sparkling. “Is it really for us?” they 
asked. “You won’t run us off?” 

The team waited for the captain to 
answer. “It’s yours,” David said, “with 
the compliments of the Stars and by 
courtesy of Mr. Mason.” 


Fluffy Buttons 
(Continued from page 21) 


“There really isn’t anything very soft 
or warm here,” said Trudy. “I don’t see 
a single place where she'd like to hide.” 

When Mr. Blair had finished waiting 
on his customer, the children told him 
about losing Fluffy Buttons. 

“T remember the twins’ coming here,” 
he said, “and I saw the kitten. She 
jumped out of the doll buggy and scam- 
pered around the store, but I thought 
they took her when they left. You are 
welcome to look around if you'll be care- 
ful not to get things out of place.” 

Trudy and Jack looked everywhere. 
At last Jack said, “She just isn’t here. 
She must have wandered out. Perhaps 
she knew the way home, and we may 
find her there. We'd better go, Trudy.” 

“All right,” Trudy answered, “but 
let’s get Mother’s knitting bag. I saw 
it on the table near Mr. Blair’s desk.” 

“Mother asked us to bring her knit- 
ting bag,” Jack told Mr. Blair, as he 
picked up the bag and left the store with 
Trudy. 

“T never noticed that this bag was so 
heavy,” said Jack. “Mother must have 
used it for a shopping bag. What do 
you suppose she bought?” 

“Let’s each guess,” suggested Trudy, 
“and then look. I guess candy.” 

“And I guess cookies,” said Jack. 
“Now I'll look.” 

Two eyes, round and shiny as buttons, 
looked up at him. 

“Fluffy Buttons!” shouted Jack. “You 
little rascal!” 

“Is it really Fluffy?” asked his sister. 
“Why, that’s better than finding candy 
or cookies. She really knew the best way 
to get home, didn’t she?” 
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How Rayon 
Clothes Us 
From Head to Toe 


ECAUSE rayon is one of the most versatile of known fibers, it is not surprising to 
find its scope and uses increasing daily in the clothes we wear, Rayon appeai 
in virtually every type of clothing for men, women and children . , . in almost ever) 


type of fabric, either alone or in combination with other fibers. 


In addition to its use in all the familiar, classic weaves and textures, rayon has 
brought to the textile world a whole multitude of mes fabrics never before known. 
Rayon fabrics, too, may be designed to be cool or warm, shiny or dull, soft or crisp, 


very sturdy or sheer. There are rayons to suit every taste and need, 


Your students will find it interesting to take stock of their own wardrobes and list 
their rayon clothing. Dresses, slips, underwear, nightclothes . . . stockings, socks, 
even shoes may be made partly or entirely of rayon. Coats and suits may be of rayon 


blended with wool. Hats and hairribbons, handbags and handkerchiefs are just a few 


of the other clothing items employing this present-day dasic textile fiber, 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL KIT... 


shows in actual sample form each step in the 
manufacture of ACE TATE RAYON. Used with 
the kit on the VISCOSE PROCESS (which you 
may have already), this new kit enables you to 


explain and demonstrate to your students two 








important parts of the modern story of rayon. 
Free units of work for teachers, and students’ booklets for 
primary and intermediate grades, help you plan a complete 


study program on rayon. 


To order, see coupon section of this issue. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 





A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only 
to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 
they have passed the 
CROWN Tests for 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. serviceability. 
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THE KRIPPENDORFE-DITTMANN CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Perey Pictures - : 


Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study 


Attractive and Fducational 


o% x &, 





The Perry Pictures Company, 


ONE CENT 
tTWO CEN'! 
TEN CENT 
April 19 is an 
Illustrate it with a set of 30 historical pictures each 
including 
Minute Man, Concord, ete., for 60 cents. 


64- PAGE CATALOGUE 


trations in 


SIZE rx 3% for 60 or more. 
SIZE a's x8. For 30 or more. 
SIZE. 10x12. For 6 or more. 
important date in American history. 


Paul Old North Church, 


Send Today 


Revere, 


with 1600 miniature illus 


15 cents. 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


it for 









Each 
8 .« 
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Ster'ing Sliver 








ed 4 9.00 Ea. ? 
. G8 Each Doz. De C125 Each 
Sterling Silver $1.4 $1.30 Sterling Silver $ .#0 
Sterling Slive Sterling Silver 
Each ec 1,40 Gold Plated 85 
Sterling Sliver $2.25 se 7 60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
Sterling Silver as 1-10 Gold Fille su ? Geld Filled 1.10 
10 kt. to 76 . : 
Pie << * Geld 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
prices subject to 2 
per cent Federal Tax SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 








TO TEACHERS 
A NEW AND DIFFERENT 


for 1944. 
calendar 


FRE 


classroom wall calendar 
This 22"x 33" two tone 
shows the days and dates for 1944 
and the corresponding days and 
dates in The World Calendar of 12 
months and equal quarters, The 
World Calendar, endorsed by 14 
nations, N.E.A., A.A.U., and hun- 
dreds of national organizations, 
offers one of the most interesting 
study subjects you can teach. Send 
for this amazingly interesting class- 
room calendar Free to teachers. The 
supply is limited. 


World Calendar Association 


630 Filth Avenue New York 20 





BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 





Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 
) Ihe finest and only au 

t tie collection Makes 

ool work easier tor 


eachers, more fascinating 
for pupils 1500 subjects 

i actual photographs in 
natural colors, (x9 
of birds, flowers, animals 


inches 

















Special selection of 33 bird 
pietures $1.00 Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading Americar ndus 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 
Send for Catalog with Prices 
FREE 
With every order of $1 or 
nore py of ‘“‘Celor 
Book { Birds."* 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—:s'. x 11 in. book of 


with outlines of 
Special price, 10¢ each. 12 for $1.00. 


JOSEPH H, DODSON CO., 921 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, 
each for coloring 
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Obadiah Bunny’s Victory 
Garden 
(Continued from page 20) 


important part. You couldn’t pat seeds 
down if you hadn’t sowed them, and you 
couldn’t sow them if you hadn’t dug. 
Not all the fish heads Rack and Roon 
could bring would make seeds grow on 
top of the ground. 

Of course Noggin could help with the 
digging, and so could Chubby, but even 
all three of them could never dig a big 
enough plot. He was so discouraged that 
he was about to give up his plan when 
he thought of old Mr. Woodchuck, who 
is one of the best diggers in the woods. 
He makes tunnels in every direction, and 
it is hard to tell where they end. 

So off went Obadiah to find out 
whether Mr. Woodchuck was in his hole 
in the bank at the far end of the green 
meadow. Mr. Woodchuck was disappear- 
ing into his house when Obadiah reached 
the meadow and called to him, and he 
didn’t turn around. Obadiah sat down 
to wait for him right outside his door. 
“Isn't that just like the grumpy old fel- 
low?” he said to himself. 

While he waited, he tried to figure 
out what Mr. Woodchuck’s house was 
like. Suddenly he started, for standing 
in front of him was old Mr. Woodchuck 
himself, 
door. 

When Obadiah got over his surprise, 
he told Mr. Woodchuck about his plan, 
but Mr. Woodchuck wasn’t the Icast bit 
interested. 


He had come out by another 


He couldn’t see any reason 
for making a garden when he could get 
plenty of food without working for it 
Obadiah argued and pleaded with him— 
und after a long while Mr. Woodchuck 
v-e-r-y reluctantly consented to dig up 
the garden plot if Obadiah would bring 
him all the fresh vegetables he could eat 


all summer! 


Obadiah was so happy that he agreed 
at once. He never said a word about 
the hard work that would have to be 
done before the vegetables could be har- 
vested. He'd do Mr. Woodchuck’s share 
of the weeding as well as his own—and 
the watering and spraying, too—just to 
the digging done. So he hopped 
home, tired but pleased that the woods 
folk would have their own Victory Gar- 


ect 


den and would not have to depend upon 
anyone for food. 


Teaching Children 
How to Study 
(Continued from page 29) 


(5) Reading: Spend a certain por- 
tion of time each day reading. 
Read good books and magazines and 
the daily papers and keep interest- 
ed in world affairs. 

(6) Work: Put business before 
pleasure. The easiest way to avcid 
“getting into a jam” is to tackle 
work immediately and get it done. 
(7) School: Be proud of punctual- 
ity. Get as much as possible done 
in school so that you may have the 
time outside for other activities. 

c) Discuss means of doing things in 
less time. Devote class time to experi- 
menting on various methods of study 
Have the pupils use the 
the books—read 
skim; outline; read to in- 
crease speed and comprehension; invent 


for each lesson. 
methods suggested in 
and reread; 
tests; summarize; recite to yourself; look 
particular attention to 
charts, maps, tables, and graphs; adapt 
rate of reading to difficulty of material; 
criticize the material read; and so on. 
d) Have pupils keep a chart of the 
time spent in preparing each subject. 
See whether they can reduce the time 
and still secure the best results. See 
(Continued on page 57) 


up words; pay 








H ° tels and Resorts 


700 ROOMS 
Tu the center of 


NEW YORK’s SHOPS 
AND AMUSEMENTS 


“4 p20 


DAILY 


EACH WITH BATH 
SHOWER - RADIO 


HOTEL 








DIXIE 


7} Carter Hotel 


43rd Street at Broadway 


NEW YORK 





New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$2.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mer. 
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EDUCATIONAL . . 
» +++ TESTS 


cost by 
this 
Test publications of leading pub- 


; 
! 
( 
| 
: office. 
lishers are carried in stock. t 
} ( 
( 
| 
| 
: : 
: : 


Save time and transportation 


ordering your educational tests from 


A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List 

tO 

Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


lowa City, lowa 


Deetehienalel ee 
Sf etionad College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and «" = 
eare centers. Children’s demonstration school and oe 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North $s soe 
near lake, Beginning classes as well as specially design” 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer terms 
June 5, 19, July 17, and 31. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 414-D, EVANSTON. Hub. 


High School Course 


ELM eC ULE Many Finish in 2 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Eqai 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to coll 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. ¢ redit for H. 
completed. Single subjects tf demred. Free B 37 
American School, Dpt. H-423, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


PUT FUN into CLASS PARTIES. Use the — 
of-the-Month. Complete program of games, Si 
quizzes, and food suggestions for school and ~~~ 
$2 subscription brings you looseleaf notebook ag" MAY 
of-the-Month each month for 1 year. Sample © © 
ZING Party for amazing fun 25¢. Send money cree’ 


to Have Some Fun (I), 5630 Kenmore,Chicag° 40. 
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Free.. TEACHING AIDS 


Edited by Du Pont Rayon 










The art and economics of good dress- 
ing call for a knowledge of rayon. 
Write now for Du Pont's authoritative 
story of this versatile, beautiful new- 
comer to the world of textiles. This 
material was planned for high schools 
and colleges, but has been used with 
success in pre-high-school projects. 
***In ordering, please state grades 
you teach and number of students. 
Use coupon section or write —Rayon 
Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


WALL CHART 
a E.. Tadeo ~ 35x23” mount- 
‘ ed and var- 
nished. Yarn 
samples are 
attached. 





TEACHER'S 
HANDBOOK 
Complete data for 
teaching rayon and 
its core. Free for 

teachers only. 


STUDENT 
BOOKLETS 
{llustrated story 
of rayon yarns 
and fabrics. 
Free in limited 

quontities. 


SOUND FILMS 
Two dramatic talking 
films show how rayon 
is made—and tell the 
basic story of fabrics 
and their care. Write 
for details. 


Me a 5 rat ort 


du pont rayon 
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-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Teaching Children 
How to Study 
(Continued from page 56) 


how much time they can save to do 
extra work or to work on original proj- 
ects. Remember that quality of work is 
most important and insist that work 
completed at an accelerated speed be up 
to a high level. 

e) Experiment with the time at which 
studying is done. Some pupils do an 
assignment better right after the class 
in which it is given. Others do it bet- 
ter immediately before class the follow- 


ing day. Still others find that results are 
best when they get a lesson at home 
alone. 


DETERMINING LEARNINGS 
GAINED 
After the material was covered, 
were given. Some of the teachers pre 
ferred to have the pupils submit themes 
on the subject “How I May Obtain De 
sirable Study Conditions.” (The themes 
were graded on the basis of ten points 
for each of the ten main headings under 
“Favorable Study Conditions.”) Other 
teachers gave objective tests, 


tests 


Purposeful Storytelling 
(Continued from page 15) 
guests, upon whom to test our skill. ‘The 
stories were not rehearsed. 

This time quality 
much improved. 
the evident pleasure of the younger chil 
dren. Many sought the privilege of tell 
ing a story the next time, which “next” 
they took for granted. Storytelling had 


and technique were 


definitely become a dignified business in | 


their minds. 

During the following week, we made 
a date with some second-graders. We 
prepared a different type of story, which 
tied up with our social studies. We 
thought that they would want to know 
where some things come from, such as 
desks, shoes, dresses, gold rings, rubber 
balls, pennies. Through prearrangement 
with the teacher, one second-grader an 
swered our request for a choice by say- 
ing, “How did my chair get here?” In 
answer, a story of seedlings, logs, mill, 
factory, and trucks was told. Another 
child who was invited to request a story 
said, “I want to know about gold rings,” 
so a story of a gold nugget from mine to 
jewelry store was told. 

Again the result of evaluation was a 
feeling of progress. We decided that our 





The whole class enjoyed | 





language is a beautiful one and deserves 


to be used with care. Knowing that 
younger children copy older ones, we 
voted to undertake a little training of 
ourselves, and later to entertain more 
groups from lower grades. 

We now have a long and varied list of 
subjects suitable to build upon, from 
“Peter Rabbit” and “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes” to stories about people in far- 
away lands, where Daddy or Uncle Bob 
may be fighting. We aim to have a rep- 
ertoire of stories for different ages and 
occasions—very short ones for tiny chil- 
dren and longer ones for others. We 
want to learn how to tell jokes, to know 
which story to choose when little brother 
is restless or when Mother has to be 
away, and how to make our words paint 
pictures. Of course we shall not become 
professionals, but we feel certain that car- 
ing for small children will be more fun, 
and that we shall be able to do a better 
job. 

English is certainly taking on new 
meaning. Interest in better speech, in 
patronizing the branch library, in social 
studies and other source material, is 
mounting. A strong desire to be of 
patriotic service is evident, together with 
the joy of having found something defi- 
nite to do, 








Food habits they form today 
mean a stronger America tomorrow! 


Across the country, thousands of young American women 
fmm i) Khaki, navy blue, and marine green are forming food 
habits today that will be reflected in the feeding of their 

own families when the war is won. 
a Many of these girls for the first time are eating meals 
rae abundant in healthful vitamins, minerals, and proteins— 
wf ie and liking them! Surveys show they follow these good eat- 
Bras | ing habits even when they are given a free choice of foods. 
There is no denying—these women are learning an in- 
valuable lesson. Consciously or not, they are learning to 
feed their future families nutritious foods for a stronger, 

better America. 


ICE CREAM—A FAVORITE FOOD 


With the women in the service, Ice Cream is an 
overwhelming favorite. And, like the men, they get 
it frequently. So, if you aren’t always able to buy 
Ice Cream—remember, our armed forces come 
first, and, by going without, you’re sharing this 
valuable food with our men and women in 
uniform. 
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Protein Gm. 
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Calcium Gm. 
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Vitamin A 1.0. 
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Thiamin Mg. 


0.038 
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Earn money selling subscriptions to THE 
INSTRUCTOR and other leading magazines. 
Hundreds of teachers do each summer. Our 
commissions are liberal. Complete list of 
all leading magazines for personal or pro- 
essional use available. Some assignments 
available in summer schools and teacher 
meetings. Write us today. 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? / 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak orfallenarches. Dr. Scholl’s Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause ofyour _ ye oeeen to aid in restoring the 
arches to normal. Can be changed from one pair of shoes to 
another. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores every- 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago. 


VEGRY of 10) | MetPEae 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance 


ADD TO YOUR 
SUMMER INCOME 
THIS EASY WAY 


THE INSTRUCTOR-— Subscription Dept. ‘P’ 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 













or Remedy for Every Somes Foot Tak 
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COMPLETE OLD TESTAMENT EDITION 














THE COMPLETE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
EDITION 


Here under one cover, 232 pages, in 
four-color continuity, re-edited and ar- 
ranged in chronological order, are all 
the stories of the Old Testament heroes 
from the four issues of the magazine, 
PICTURE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, 
of which over one million copies have 
already been sold. 





Editorial Advisory Council of prominent 
Christian and Jewish religious leaders 
give enthusiastic endorsement to this 


complete OLD TESTAMENT EDITION. 


IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION 


USED IN HUNDREDS 
OF SCHOOLS 


WORTH $1.00 


INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE ONLY 











On sale at department stores, book 





stores and most newsstands — Or, 
order direct from publisher. 
| M. C. GAINES, Publisher (1) 
PICTURE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE | } 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y 
| t enclose $ for copies Complete | 
Old Testament Edition PICTURE STORIES 
| FROM THE BIBLE. Price 50c 
{ (CO) Chees ish iplete lefails | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
Postal | 
City Zone State | 
| (if any) 














VICTORY STAMPS 


Exemplify Chri 

tian patriotism in 
your classroom by 
using tri-color Vic- 
Stamps for 
Pu- 


¢ pils may re ell for 


tory 


merit awards 


profit 


15¢ per 100 
$1 per 1,000 
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Rice in the United States 
(Continued from page 25) 


be sold as uncoated rice, but most of it 
is carried to the trumble or glazing drum 
where it is coated with tale and glucose 
t the mill 
touched by 
From the mills the rice 
to other mills that 
it into breakfast cereals. 


to give it a gloss. Through« 
the 


hands 


ing process rice is not 
human 
“woes to markets, or 
make 


Uncoated or white rice is not so nour 
the mill 


ishing 1s natural rice, because 
ing removes part of its vitamins and 
minerals. By a new pressure process, 


recent experimenters in the South have 
produced a white rice which retains most 
of its 


ducers call this converted rice. 


vitamins and minerals. The pro 


At pres 
ent, converted rice is sold only to the 
armed but its believe 


forces, sponsors 


that when it is generally available it will 


add 


among the rice-consuming peoples of the 


greatly to health and well-being 


world. 
Products of rice 
Rice is grown primarily for food. 


In the United States it is used as a break 


fast cereal and in 


that 


Bread cannot be made 


preparing numerous 


dishes American families enjoy. 
from it because it 
lacks gluten 

Half the population of the world uses 
In the Orient the 
annual consumption of rice is 350 pounds 
In the United States, it is 
six pounds per person 

Rice is a starchy food, rich in carbo 
hydrates but poor in protein and fat. It 


for 


rice as its chief food. 


per person. 


is a staple commodity every cup 
board, economical yet appetizing and 
versatile. The fuel value of rice is 1,600 


calories per pound. White rice is almost 
pure starch, while brown or natural rice 
contains more vitamins and minerals. 

Rice products include uncoated rice, 
coated rice, and brown rice; rice flour; 
rice polish, which is used in baked prod- 
ucts and as a valuable feed for hogs and 
cattle; and rice bran, which is used in 
cattle and poultry feed. 

Much rice is made into a starch which 
1s the basis of most face powders. In 
Japan a drink called sake is made from 


it. Rice hulls are useful in making card 


board, rayon, and linoleum, and as soil 
mulch. 
Rice straw serves as thatch for roofs 


of buildings in Japan, China, and India. 


In these countries it is also made into 
paper, cardboard, mats of various kinds, 
hats, baskets, bags, and 


sandals, coats, 


even fertilizer 
ACTIVITIES 

A. Collect pictures showing rice fields 

and rice production in the United States 

and in foreign lands. 

B. Prepare a chart listing as many rice 

products as possible. 

ie Visit ask 


show you some of the products of rice. 


your grocer and him to 
D. Bring to school samples of breakfast 
foods made from rice. 


and 


I Arrange a display of rice rice 
products. 

F. Cook and eat rice and rice dishes 
either it school or at home 


G. Compile a recipe book of dishes made 
from rice. 
H. Make 


story of 


a picture chart showing the 
rice from the seed to the fin- 
ished product 
I. On an the 


color the sections where rice is grown. 


outline map of world, 
J. Ask a dietitian to give a talk to the 
class about the importance of rice in the 
diet. 

K. Arrange for the use of a film on the 
rice industry 

L. Write to an 


experiment station of 


the State Department of Agriculture in 
one of the rice producing states, asking 
for samples of the leading varieties of 


rice, and for printed material 
M. Write a paragraph about each of the 
following. 


1. Of what importance was rice to the 
early colonists? 

2. Contrast the rice industry of the 
United States with that of China and 
India. 

3. Of what importance has the rice in- 
dustry been to the United States during 
the past forty years? 

N. Paint a mural showing the machin- 
ery which has made the rice industry in 
the United States more efficient and eco 
nomical than primitive methods perm‘t 
it to become in foreign lands. 


Reading to Understand 
(Continued from page 23) 


Other ways in which he can find the 
meaning of a new word are to: 

1. Guess the word from the general 
meaning and the beginning sound. 

2. Guess it from the general meaning, 
the beginning sound, and the ending 
sound, 

3. Look for little familiar words in 
a big word, and then try to pronounce 


the word and get its meaning. 


4. Divide a word into syllables for 
pronunciation, 
It is very necessary for a child to 


know phonetic sounds if he is to depend 
on them largely in getting new words 
for himself. Teachers in every grade 
should teach the children how to recog- 


nize the sounds that they have not 
learned in the previous grades. It is 
every teacher's job, no matter what 


grade she may have, to give the children 
a knowledge of phonics if they have not 
ilready acquired this. Teachers should 
ull know how to teach phonics. If they 
are unprepared to do so, they should 


Many 


series of 


study methods of presenting it. 
of the that go with 
readers outline good plans for phonetic 
teaching. 

In any 
reading 


manuals 


grade, the aim in teaching 
should be to provide a way 
whereby every pupil may gain complete 
comprehension of the reading material. 
In achieving this goal, a teacher will 
probably use the suggestions in this ar 
ticle as well as other methods which she 


will discover as need for them arises. 


U.S. Nutrition Chart 
(See page 46) 


Find the group of states which in- 
cludes yours, and send your request for 
a copy of the Revised U.S. Nutrition 
Chart to the regional office given. 

Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C.., 
Tenn., Va. Address: Southern Regional 
Office, Food Distribution Administration, 
Western Union Building, Corner Marietta 
and Forsyth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: 
Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri 
bution Administration, 5 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South 
west Regional Office, Food Distribution 


Administration, 425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M., 
Utah, Wyo. Address: Rocky Mountain 


Regional Office, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, Burns Vault Building, 1536 
Welton Street, Denver, Colorado. 

lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., 
§.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, Old 
Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West 
10th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Conn., Del., D.C., Me., Md., Mass., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa., R.I., Vt.,. W.Va. 
Address: Northeast Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, 150 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calif., Nev., Ore. Wash. Address: 


Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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Temple University 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin. 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs 
The regular University facilities are avail. 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural recreational opportunities. Yow’ // 


enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 


e 

WRITE for illustrated booklet which de. 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 1944. Address Office oj 
the Registrar, and Monteomer, 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











«:* NEARBY 


Spend your vacation where all 
sports and recreation are within 
easy reach. 18-hole golf course, 
swimming, tennis, riding. Excel- 
lent food. Relax in the invigorating 
mountain-air. Make reservations 
early. Selected clientele. 


POCONO 
“= WAANOR 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 
POCONO MANOR, PA. 




















“é ift -Minded”’ 
For ‘‘Thrifi , arson 


Coming to New York .+>* 
New 23-Story Hotel 
All Transit i at Door 
rally Locate 
pe Swimming Pool, = 
Air-conditioned Restaura 
Cocktail Lounge 
Root Garden — Ss 
i" Separate Floors 
Special Group Rates 


Daily “= 


KENMORE HALE 


3rd STREE 
145 EAST 231 ¢. TALL, Met. 


orricia. ND nore 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT | 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur | 
nished on request. Please g'¥® | 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns 
quired. Dept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap ar - 
for Eighth Grade Commencemet 


(own 








a 





We aise furmsh caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 
a EET MU S| 
EN BUVING SHEET MUS! 


ask your dealer to show you 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


VEST 
PUBLISHING CO. 
W. 40-.STREET N.Y.C. 


IT. COSTS ONLY 13; A COPY 
cru MUSIC PUL I 
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What happens when 


your hat comes down ? 


OMEDAY, a group of grim-faced men 
S will walk stiffly into a room, sit 
down at a table, sign a piece of paper— 
and the War will be over. 


That'll be quite a day. It doesn’t take 
much imagination to picture the way 
the hats will be tossed into the air all 
over America on that day. 


But what about the day after? 


No man knows just what’s going to 
happen then. But we know one thing 
that must not happen: 


We must not have a postwar Amer- 
ica fumbling to restore an out-of-gear 
economy, staggering under a burden of 
idle factories and idle men, wracked 
with internal dissension and stricken 
with poverty and want. 

We must not have breadlines and 
vacant farms and jobless, tired men in 
Army overcoats tramping city streets. 

That is why we must buy War Bonds 
—now. 


For every time you buy a Bond, you 
not only help finance the War. You help 
to build up a vast reserve of postwar 
buying power. Buying power that can 
mean millions of postwar jobs making 
billions of dollars’ worth of postwar 
goods and a healthy, prosperous, strong 
America in which there'll be a richer, 
happier living for every one of us. 


. To protect your Country, your fam- 
ily, and your job after the War—buy 
War Bonds now! 


lel all 
KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges 
with appreciation the publication 
of this message by 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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A Drill for April 14 
(Continued from page 41) 


MISS NICARAGUA— 
Our flag has stripes of white and blue. 


| And a coat of arms in the middle, too. 


MISS PANAMA— 
Our flag of red and white and blue 
Into four equal parts is divided, 

But our country is a republic 
And our people are united. 

MISS PARAGUAY— 

“For peace and justice we stand,” 

Declares the flag of my native land. 
Miss PERU— 

These colors of red and white 

Are symbols of bravery and might. 

MISS URUGUAY— 

We think stripes of blue and white 
Make our flag a pretty sight. 

MIsS VENEZUELA— 

By our colors of yellow, blue, and red 
The ideal of independence is being spread. 

MISS UNITED sTATES—The flag of the 
United States is one of the oldest na- 
tional flags in the world. The first flag 
was officially adopted by the Continental 
Congress of the United States on June 
14, 1777. The thirteen red and white 
stripes stand for the thirteen original 
colonies. The forty-eight stars stand for 
the present forty-eight states. 

MISS PAN AMERICA (stands)—Now, 
please repeat your pledge of loyalty as 
sister republics. 

ALL—We pledge ourselves to promote 
peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the republics of the American continents 
now and forever. 

(The girls, led by Miss Pan America 
and Miss United States, march off stage 
and down the center aisle.) 

EpItorRIAL Note: A_ booklet Flags 
and Coats-of-Arms of the American Re- 
publics and a color sheet may be ob- 
tained from the Pan American Union, 


Washington 6, D.C., for $.10. Ask for 
a list of other Pan-American Day helps. 


The Pet Club 
(Continued from page 42) 


jmIm—No, I haven’t been away, but 
my dog is gone. 

MARJORIE—Where is your dog? 

yim (to Marjorie, proudly)—Wolf is 
in the K-9 Corps. (To all.) I’m going 
to exhibit Wolf! 

ALL—How? Is he coming back? 

jJIM—No, he’s not coming back—not 
yet. But I thought of a grand scheme. 
I have a picture of Wolf—here it is— 
and we can have it on a table in the 
center of the garage, like this. (Goes to 
table and places picture on it.) 

ANNE—That’s splendid! 


jmm—TI'll explain how Wolf got to | 


be an army dog. Lots of people don’t 
know how to offer their dogs. I will tell 
how I wrote Dogs for Defense and told 
them about Wolf. [I'll tell about the 
tests he had to go through and about the 
army inspector who came to look him 
over. I'll tell about his questionnaire, 
and about how we packed him for his 
railroad journey. I can explain how he 
has been trained because I read about it, 
and I'll tell as much as I know about 
what he is doing now. 

DAVE—I wouldn’t miss it and I know 
everybody will be interested. 

MARJORIE—I think Wolf's part will 
be the hit of the show. 

(Bell rings. Anne goes to the door. 
Edith and Frank enter.) 

EDITH—Oh, Anne, I don’t think I 
shall be afraid of animals any more! 

ANNE—That’s fine, Edith. I’m glad 
you are going to be a member of our 
pet club. 

(All express their approval.) 

ANNE—I think Mother is ready for 
us. 
dining room. Won't you all come in? 

ALL—Will we? Just watch us! 

(All exit.) 


A Happier Vacalion 


will be YOURS if you accept this 
LOW COST PRE-VACATION OFFER! 


nicause ‘ate | 4 ---and “Get Under the 


CHECKS COME 
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‘un wait T.C.U. Umbrella” secause 1 
$3000 

(om @ cannene | 5 Unexpected bills are so Accipents 
‘cau Pn hard to meet during va- ; <4 
rete: cation. That’s why sick- eeaneee it 
wee ius ness and accident are “Maes 
oa ann eas doubly painful. As a ser- nea 
rcessonn vice to teachers, T.C.U. senses onsenes 
| wet 1 Recast is right now offering, at 70 THE MOSPITAL 
A MONTH FOR TOTAL 10 GET BENEFITS 





abn 


1 UKE IT BECAUSE 
‘T Will PAY 
$1000 10 $3000 


iM CASE OF MY 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


a bargain price, a com- 
plete T.C.U. Policy that 

gives you “10-Way \ 
Protection” all 


DISABILITY FROM 
CONFINING SICKNESS 
OR ACCIDENTAL 
MURS INCLUDING 
aviomosnk 








‘ue 






STOPPED 


BECAUSE IT PAYS ¥ 
eoanaatnns through vacation 4 4kE IT BECAUSE IT Pays 
> / 
“a-" and well into gece 





the fall. 


Send Coupon Today! —without obligation. You'll be surprised to find how 
little it costs for you to enjoy T.C.U. Protection for 
more than six long months on this Special Pre-Vacation Offer. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 489 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
F R E E p— —— —— FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~ ~~ —~— 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 








489 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
Tag for oer ot 
Send me your Special Pre- Vacation Offer and Free 
Your Bag Bag Tag. 
Has space for name and ad- Name..................~- es 
dress, with transparent cover. Address... 


Free while supply lasts. 








i —_. .. NO AGENT WILL CALL 








| ____.Dari-Rich 


DE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
In School Lunch Rooms! 


@ Rich in Milk Calcium, delicious DARI-RICH helps grow good 
sound teeth—strong straight bones—priceless assets to every 
adult! And because children love the marvelously different 
DARI-RICH Chocolate flavor, they choose this nourishing dairy 
drink in preference to all others! So give your students the 
benefits of DARI-RICH in the school lunch room—and 
they'll thank you—not only today—but in later life! 












Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 
any other fresh dairy drink. *° 


CHICAGO 10, ILL., 401 W. Superior Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 





There are milk and cookies in the | 





LOS ANGELES 11, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 
| 
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. >. NOW your pupils 
will take to English 


literature...and like it! 








CLASSIC COMICS 


Classic Comics take all the musti- 
ness out of the classics of literature, 
all tediousness from teaching them, 
all resistance from learning them. 
Now in use in over 3000 schools 
from Maine to California. 


The Great Classics of All 
Time in Comic Strip Form 


The great characters and events are pic 
tured alive, fresh, entertaining, in comic 
strip technique. This is a medium your 
pupils will love. You do not have to 
force the subject. They will read avidly, 
absorb instantly, NEVER FORGET. Teach 
ers are finding Classic Comics indis 
pensable in teaching literature. 


Seventeen immortal titles now available, 
(more on the way.) The Three Mus 

* keteers, Ivanhoe, the Count of Monte 
Cristo, The last of the Mohicans, Moby 
Dick, A Tale of Two Cities, Rebin Hood, 
Arabian Nights, Les Miserables, Robin 
son Crusoe, Don Quixote, Rip Van 
Winkle, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, West- 
ward Hol, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Gulliver's 
Travels, The Deersiayer 


Correspondence from teachers and 
school executives cordially invited. 
See our coupon in Coupon Section. 


GILBERTON COMPANY 


510 SIXTH AVE. DEPT. INS 








NEW YORK 11, N. Y= 











95, APPLICATION 
aad PHOTOS 


o 





Finest real pHoto copies, size 2'>x3' 


Made from any photo or print. 
returned if not satisfied. 
returned unharmed. 


OLIVE BROS., 


3] °° 


a 


double weight, silk (not glossy) finish 

Money 
Original 
Prompt service 


Willmar, Minn. 








‘Im Holel Hostess 
Now-and happier _,, 


than I've ever 





been 


Patricia O'Connor, School 
Teacher, Secures Position as 
Social Director, Though In- 
experienced in Hotel Work 


Words just can’t tell how glad 
1 am that I enrolled for Lewis 
raining a few months ago 
reaching is a most difficult task 
fhe hours are long, the work 
hand and the income most un 
emai Soon after graduating 
rom the the Lewis course, their 
Employment Bureau_ placed me 
1s Social Director of a beautiful New York hotel 
rhe work is enjoyable and [ have a good, steady in- 
mi This is one business where employees ate hot 
lropped because they are over 40. I owe everything 
Lewis training.”’ 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID 
HOTEL POSITION 


You can qualify for a thrilling, well-paid career oF 
for a vacation position in a Inxurious summer fesort 
hotel, club or camp, as you choos Fascinating posi- 
tioms and a sound, substantial future await trained 
men and Women in the tel, club and institutional 
field Thousands of our graduates making good as 
managers, assistant Inanagets stewards executive- 
housekeepers, hostess ud &5 other types of well 
paid positions, living often ineluded Train at home, 
in spare time Previows experience proved unneces- 
sary FREE book gives full details about this fas 
cinating field, and explains. how you are registere} 
FREE. of extra cost, in the Lewis National Placement 
Servi Mail coupon NOW! 


| Ma. C. LEWIS, President 
Lewis Hotel Training School 
| Sta. CH-9063, Washington 7, D. C 
| Send me Free 
without obliguti 
for well-paid 1 


Rook Your Big Opportunity 
, l know how tc 


wish to 


home in leisure 








Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 26-27) 


RICE—AN IMPORTANT GRAIN 


grain 

2. the region from India to China 

3. for hundreds of years 

4. Sir William Berkeley 

§. South Carolina 

6. field of tall, slender, green grass 

7. plenty of water 

8. in tassellike heads at the top of 
the rice stem 

9. mills 

10. tood 

11. exported to a great many foreign 

countries 

Charleston, South Carolina 

2. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
ind CG,eorgia 

3. Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 


California 


4, 99 
’. erass 
6. Dikes 


machinery 
‘ Water; temperature 

Ill. i. 1 ae . 5 tI 7. % 
xe 3 10. | 14. | is. J 
ym 4 i a it. | 1s. | 9. | 
4.4 Rs 8S oS 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORS 
i. Chile 6 


, 


2. Ecuador 


brasil 
Bolivia 


’. Uruguay 8. Paraguay 
4. Peru 9. Argentina 
§. Venezuela 10. Colombia 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
1 zg 4. | a h 10. e 
a 4 mh « 8. a a 3 
3. k 6. b 9. d 12. j 


OUR CONSTITUTION 
1. second Monday in May, 1787 
2. fifty-five 
3. thirty-nine 
4. Rhode Island 
5. George Washington 
6. James Madison 
Benjamin Franklin 
8. eight 
9. James Madison 
10. Edmund Randolph 
11. a new type of federal union 
12. William Paterson 
13. equal representation 
14. a. Each state was given equal repre 
sentation in the upper house. 

b. Membership in the lower house was 
on the basis of population. 

c. The lower house was given the ex- 
clusive power to introduce revenue bills. 
three fifths of their numerical 
strength for purposes of both taxation 
and representation 
16. September 17, 1787 
17. Delaware 
18. in 1791 
19. the introductory paragraph that gives 
the purpose of the constitution 
20. executive, legislative, and judicial 
21. twenty 


1S. as 


one 


Making South America 
Seem Real 
(Continued from page 28) 


S. Open house was held on Pan-American 
Day. Guests other and 
schools, parents, and a newspaper report- 
Each pupil, in cos- 
fume, was prepared to tell whom he was 
about --his 
South American home. Previously groups 
exhibit of the 
dren’s work South American 
Our special library and our 


from classes 


er were welcomed. 


representing and something 


had arranged an chil- 


and some 


prod ucts. 


_J | sources of information for this study 


were shown. 
hibits. 
and served tortillas which they had made. 
T. As a activity, a quiz 
contest was arranged between the two 
sixth grade classes. 


Guides explained the ex 


Two hostesses greeted the guests 


culminating 


OUTCOMES 
di 1 el - 


A, Attitudes and 
ope i, 


1. An appreciation of Simon Bolivar, the 
Liberator, and his ideas regarding Pan 


appreciation 


\mericanism. 

2. An appreciation of the meaning of 

the term “Good Neighbor.” 

3. An appreciation of resemblances be 

tween the people of North America and 

those of South America. 

4. An attitude of tolerance toward dif- 

ferences in ways of living. 

B. Knowledges gained. 

1. A knowledge of the geographical fac- 

tors that affect life in the different sec 
South 

2. A knowledge of the industries, prod 

South 


trons of Americ 1. 


ucts, and principal cities of 
Ameria. 

( Habits and skill 
pails showed vrowth m the ibility tw 
1. Plan a 


the plan. 


acquired.—The pu 


unit of work and carry out 


2. Accept responsibility. 


ye W ork 


4. bxpress themselves creatively in speak 


Ww ith othe rs. 


ing, writing, music, and art. 

§.. Use tools in construction work, mate- 
rials in painting, and so on, 
6. Use reterence materials. 
Read 


ind to evaluate what they read. 


for enjoyment and information 


A FILM 


Land of the (American 
Museum of Natural History). 


“Peru Incas” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Carpenter, Frances: Our South American 
Neighbors (American Book Co.). 

Comfort, Mildred H.: Peter and Nancy 
in South America (Beckley-Cardy). 


Dalgliesh, Alice: Wings around South 
“America (Scribner). 
Franck, Harry <A.: South America 


(Owen). 

Gill, Richard C.; and Hoke, Helen L.: 
Paco Goes to the Fair (Holt). 

Goetz, Delia: Neighbors to the South 
(Harcourt Brace). 

Julian, Katherine L.: South America, No. 
22 in The Instructor Series of Illus- 
trated Units (Owen). 

Malkus, Alida S.: Along the Inca High- 
way (Heath). 

Peck, Anne Merriman: The Pageant of 
South American History (Longmans 
Green). 

Radin, Paul: Indians of South America 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Von Hagen, Victor Wolfgang: Riches of 
South America (Heath). 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 30-31) 


Color miniatures can be used to make 
attractive bookmarks. 
joys reading would appreciate receiving 
one for a gift. “Christopher Columbus” 
or “The Laughing Cavalier” is a good 
choice for a man, while a woman would 
like “Madame Le Brun and Daughter” 
or “The Calmady Children.” 

To make a bookmark, choose light 
weight cardboard of a color that will 
harmonize with the miniature you have 
Cut a strip as narrow as the 
narrowest measurement of the color min- 
and abour three 
Paste the little picture about one inch 
from the end of the narrow strip of 
cardboard. To 
curling while the paste is drying, place 
the bookmark under a heavy weight. 
You might punch a hole in the top end 
and run a ribbon through it. Tie the 
ribbon and let the ends hang free. 


Anyone who en- 


selected. 


iature times as long. 


prevent wrinkling or 
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DEWISON'S GBth ANNUAL 


DIGEST of 


Ready —new, free, limited edi- 
tion describes hundreds of new 
and favorite ‘‘Hit’’ Plays, 


Minstrel Shows, Songs, Oper- 


ettas, etc.—for all ages and | 


occasions. Denison’s 68th annual Digest 
clearly explains each Play's plot, number 

characters, playing time required. | M@Nsmas 
Every family, school, lodge, church, | OPtatrmas 
organization NEEDS this big, complete, somes 
valuable Entertainment Source Book. In- | Game sogs 
dividuals—be popular—learn clever Freci- | aegranggs 
tations—see this Digest ! Send 

for yours now. Hurry! 


LS. DENISON & COMPANY, 225 We. Wabash, Dept. 7-44. CHICAGO ? 


FREE YOUR CHOICE OF AN ART 
OR ACTIVITY PROJECT 


To introduce TEACHER-PLANS, monthly art and activity 
service for busy teachers, we will send you absolutely free 
your choice of either a Beautiful Blackboard Border, % 
Wonderful Window Picture or a Clever Healt! — 
All 3 Projects for 10e. Offer good as long as projects /8© 


Ann Marie, Dept. 1620, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31, IIlinots. 
is 
Invitations - Announcements 


: 100 hand - engraved $10.00 

@ I ng Including two sets of ier 

100 Imitation Engraved s > 

100 Visiting Cards 4 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphiey 








Write for Samples 
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Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies, 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn't always been easy or comfortable. We believe you understand the reasons, 
ond we appreciate your patience, your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 


And we'd like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go 
for beyond what we're able to offer today. That’s why we 
orint the picture below. 


twill give you some idea of how we'd like to serve you — how 
we're looking and planning ahead right now to make future 
railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 


tcan’t be done all at once. It will take money and time. 


but you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is to give future 
America the finest transportation the world has ever seen. 











Vision, inspired dreams, work, and freedom 
of individual initiative have taken many an 
American boy and girl out of the world of play 


into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to climb to the 
very top... for to eager young Americans the 
door is wide open to opportunity, to advan- 


tages beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join forces to see 
that our boys and girls go places under their 
own power... and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will meet the future 


with chin up—confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today Ameri- 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





vision for tomorroWee. 


can boys and girls have at their disposal the 
finest educational facilities in the world. 
Among them is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise Compton's 
for carrying forward the highest educational 
ideals, and particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years that lie 
ahead is Compton's specific purpose. It 
provides today the materials out of which 
young people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free booklet, 
“Learning To Use Your Encyclopedia.” 





Give the Young Mind 
Room to Grow «té 
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